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STRUCTURAL PATTERNS IN 
THE OLD ENGLISH ADVENT LYRICS 


BY JACKSON J. CAMPBELL 


When we talk about the lyric in Old English literature, we 
are immediately confronted with problems of definition. Some 
critics have denied that the lyric as a form existed in Old 
English at all. Others have included virtually all the short 
poems in the broad category of lyric. The truth is that 
although most of the shorter poems in Old English do fall into 
broadly distinguishable types, they do not fit neatly into any 
of the categories which later periods have distinguished and 
given latinate form-names. For instance, the term elegy, de- 
fined and exemplified in our minds by certain classical poems 
and applied with some justice to poems like “ Lycidas ” and 
“In Memoriam,” does not truly characterize any of the so- 
called Old English elegies. In the case of the lyric, it is very 
difficult for anyone in the 19th and 20th centuries to define 
the term without having the romantic lyric in the back of his 
mind, and the definition he is likely to invent applies rather 
badly to the seventeenth century devotional poem or the six- 
teenth century sonnet, even less well to the medieval lyric and 
not at all to the various short poems in Old English. I shall 
not here try to produce a universal definition, but it seems 
clear to me that the “lyric cry ” and the “ spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings” are concepts which had best be 
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laid aside if possible, even though modern sensibilities often 
have been nurtured on them from earliest days. The factor 
of expression for expression’s sake, or of recording a unique 
personal emotion, appears as the germinal impetus to the 
writing of a poem nowhere to my knowledge in the whole 
range of Old English literature. 

If the term lyric is to have any usefulness at all, however, it 
must have some points of contact with later as well as earlier 
poems to which the label is applied. Thus poems with a strong 
dramatic element or narrative element must be excluded. As 
“Julian and Maddalo ” or “ Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister ” 
go into some other category, so also must poems like “ Widsith,” 
“Wulf and Eadwacer ” and the “ Husband’s Message.” 

A definition which connects the lyric with music is etymologi- 
cally correct, but practically difficult, for in all periods of 
literature there are poems which are written in a lyrical or 
singing mode, but which were not written specifically to be 
set to music. We have little real evidence about the matter 
of music and Old English literature, although it is strongly 
probable that at some period all the vernacular poems, even the 
long narratives, were presented with some sort of harp accom- 
paniment. In the Church, we know that there were Latin and 
Greek words which were sung from the very earliest times, and 
we have Gregorian music for a good many hymns and anti- 
phons from the period before the Conquest. The Old English 
people had many poems in Latin which were part of their 
culture and which were undeniably lyrics. 

In the venacular the counterparts of these hymns are many 
poems like the metrical psalms and the “ Kentish Hymn”; 
although there is no evidence that these poems were ever sung 
in the Church service, their tone, subject matter and song-like 
structure put them into the category of lyric. At least, these form 
a class of Old English literary production which comes closest 
to the form of lyric, and, lacking a really universal definition, 
might be called representatives of the Old English variety of 
lyric, a subcategory parallel to the romantic lyric, the meta- 
physical lyric, the Horatian lyric, and other varieties of other 
periods. 

The best place to study poems of this type is in the group 
of poems at the beginning of the Exeter Book. These poems, 
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formerly called Christ I and ascribed to Cynewulf, are unified 
hy the theme of the Advent of Christ and have for years been 
considered translations or paraphrases of a group of Latin 
antiphons, the Greater O’s, which are a regular part of the 
Church’s observance of the Advent season. While there is some 
connection between these poems and the Advent O’s, one must 
study the poems carefully to ascertain the degree and type of 
dependence on the antiphons. Three of the twelve poems, for 
instance, have no parallel in any known antiphon; only one, 
Eala sibbe gesihd, follows the Latin at all closely, and the 
majority of the poems transform the individual antiphons by 
elaborations, additions and omissions into remarkably effective 
English poems. 

The structure of an antiphon, although there are a good 
many individual antiphons which diverge from this norm, most 
often falls into three parts:’ an invocation or address, a refer- 
ence to an item of Christian doctrine, and a petition. In 
general, the Old English poet absorbed this skeleton structure 
into the making of his poems, but in each poem he treats it 
freely and never hesitates to adapt it if he has something else 
in mind for a particular poem. In three poems that are ap- 
parently not based on antiphons, he still follows roughly this 
tripartite structure, and when constructing his own poem based 
on antiphons, he sometimes adds a petition section where none 
existed in the antiphon. Lines 342 ff. of the Eala bu mera are 
a good example of his carrying over this structural pattern even 
when his antiphonal source lacked it, and here he has very 
skillfully turned the petition into a request for intercession by 
the Blessed Virgin. As we analyze poem after poem of this 
series, however, it becomes clear that the poet conceived of 
each poem as a unit, with its own peculiar demands depending 
on its subject matter and tone, and these factors were often 
only distantly related to the antiphon he was following, having 


‘This analysis of antiphonal structure is drawn, with modifications from A. S. 
Cook’s edition of these advent poems, The Christ of Cynewulf, Boston, 1900, 
p. xlii. This edition is the most important of all works on Christ I and Cook’s 
service to these poems will never be exceeded. For quotations in the present article, 
however, the text of Krapp-Dobbie has been used: The Exeter Book (The Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, III, New York, 1936); this edition contains some MS 
readings obtained by the aid of ultra-violet photography, a process not available 


to Cook. 
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been modified and interpreted in filtering through his own 
sensibility. 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyze several of the 
Advent poems, to see what use the poet made of the Latin 
antiphons and the other diverse elements which went into the 
creation of the poems, and to gather what notions of artistic 
structure were active in the poet’s mind as he wrote poems of 
this type. I have used my own preconceptions of what a lyric 
should be only when a contrast or comparision would aid in 
understanding what these poems are. To anticipate my con- 
clusions for a moment, I submit that many of these poems are 
good poems, and some are excellent poems, if accepted on their 
own terms. 

The sixth poem of the series, Eala gwsta god, is a good 
example to use in order to demonstrate how the poet could take 
one or two suggestions from the antiphon O Emanuhel, bring 
in other material from the Bible and standard Christian belief, 
and eventually create something which is entirely new. As 
in all the poems, the Fala starts the poem on a note of exclam- 
ation, and the hu clause which follows maintains a heightened 
tone of praise. The name Emmanuel, like the name Jerusalem 
in the third poem (Eala sibbe gesihd, \l. 30-50), is next ex- 
plained on the basis of its meaning in Hebrew. This exposition 
is accomplished, not in a declaratory manner, but rather breath- 
lessly and with awe. The idea of “ God with us ” evidently led 
the poet’s mind next to all the prophecies of God’s coming to us, 
but when he came to mentioning a specific example, it is 
Melchisedech who is connected with God’s coming rather than 
one of the later prophets who uttered specific prophecies. 

From the few references to Melchisedech in the Bible, it is 
difficult for the modern reader to understand the tremendous 
reputation he enjoyed in the early days of Christianity and 
throughout the Middle Ages. Historically, he was contem- 
porary with Abraham, but by the time the Psalms were written 
he was taken as a prototype of the pure rabbi, and later the 
Epistle to the Hebrews treats him almost as a forerunner of 
Christ. This high position accorded him in the New Testament 
probably gave him a reputation in the Middle Ages out of 
proportion to the information we have about him and his 
apparent importance in Old Testament history. His blessing 
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of Abraham related in Genesis 14 was often taken, as our poet 
takes it, as a prefiguring of the priesthood of Christ, and the 
epithet “ King of Salem” was taken as a foreshadowing of 
Christ’s title, “* Prince of Peace.” Thus Melchisedech was more 
important than the prohets of Christianity, since in a sense he 
was an earlier manifestation of Christ himself. 

God’s promise to visit earth himself is elaborated in lines 
143-46, and the poet gradually and smoothly works into the 
petition section. Since he is already on the subject of Christ’s 
visit to earth, there is very little break, as in some poems of 
the series, in introducing the request for that visit. Unlike 
many of the petition sections of these poems, this one is 
presented as the speech of a group of people external to the 
poet (the hie of |. 146) rather than as the plea of the group 
we, to which the poet belongs. The word grundas, although it 
possibly might refer simply to the earth, probably refers to hell, 
since it is often used in that sense elsewhere in Old English 
and also since the poet seems to be making a distinction 
between the foldan (1. 144) and the grundas. Fact is stretched 
a little when the poet says that it was promised that the Son of 
God would visit hell, for none of the Old Testament prophets 
had mentioned such an expedition. The idea of the Harrowing 
of Hell appears full blown in the relatively late and certainly 
spurious Gospel of Nicodemus. The story was generally ac- 
cepted in the Middle Ages, however, and our poet is making use 
of the general concept without, of course, any specific reference 
to the story in Nicodemus. His addition to the concept is 
minute, but it was by no means an accidental slip on the poet’s 
part. He was consciously and intentionally weaving together 
two or three things not even hinted at in the antiphon for an 
effective close for his poem. 

The pattern for most of the petitions of the Advent anti- 
phons is some request like “ Veni et noli tardare ” or “ Veni ad 
salvandum nos.” This request, as it appears in the Latin 
antiphons and in most of the Advent lyrics of our poet, is 
spoken in the voice of a group of living human beings. This 
group includes the poet and people of his generation for whom 
he is speaking; it also, of course, includes the reader of the 
poem, if he is entering at all into the spirit of the poem, in 
whatever subsequent era he lives. In the petition of Eala 
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gesta god, however, as I mentioned above, the poet introduced 
the group hie as speakers of the petition. He uses the past tense 
(bidon, cweedon) and locates these people in the grundas, all 
of which seems to indicate that these are the righteous dead 
who lived prior to the birth of Christ and who are waiting in 
hell for liberation. 

In a great deal of Christian literature, however, from the 
Gospels and the apostles to the commentators and the poets, 
one of the most common metaphors applied to humanity in its 
fallen state is that of bondage. In these O antiphons the 
metaphor appears explicitly in the O Clavis David and the O 
Hierusalem. The sadness, the torments, the fetters and all the 
other images and emotions connected with this metaphor can 
easily be applied with double force to the souls in hell. Christ’s 
coming to earth, which is commemorated at the Christmas 
season, suggested to the poet’s imagination His coming to the 
souls of the righteous in hell during the time of the harrowing 
of hell, presumably after the crucifixion. Time and chronology 
are not to be questioned here, of course, since in the realm of 
Christ’s spirit, all times are one. Our poet has effectively 
amalgamated the two visits, has subtly widened the community 
of expectant Christians, and in consequence has deepened the 
emotional appeal of the petition. Once the speech of petition 
begins at line 149, it is a great deal like several of the other 
petitions in other poems; it has the pronouns we and us with 
which the reader almost inevitably identifies himself. After the 
overtones of the harrowing of hell have been suggested, how- 
ever, the terms heftas, witebeow and brynetear, and the con- 
cepts of chains, tortures and weariness—all of which had long 
since taken on a conventional air—have a new and added force. 
I submit that the poet’s addition in this section has immeasur- 
ably intensified the tone of his poem at this point. 

As the speech of petition proceeds, the poet does something 
which seems to be very much characteristic of him and of this 
series of poems. Praise for God and exulting in His glory are 
never far from his lips. From line 159 on to the end, the focus 
is shifted from the petitioners to the glory of God. These lines 
leave the impression that stopping the pain of humanity is 
not the reason adduced for mercy and salvation so much as 
allowing humanity to praise and glorify God properly. Then 
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the poem ends with a short sentence, close in feeling to the 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, of simple faith and exaltation. 

From the point of view of modern critical demands, this 
poem is perhaps poorly constructed. We have an initial address 
in which a bit of semantic explanation of the Hebrew word 
Emmanuel is worked ivto the devoted and appreciative ex- 
clamation. Then follows a section on the prophets of Christ’s 
advent. The harrowing of hell motif is brought in, and the 
final section is spoken by the souls in hell, who are at the 
same time the souls of living sinners. They end their speech 
with words of praise and worship, rather than supplication and 
pleading. At first glance, these diverse elements do not fit into 
the sort of unity we often require of more modern poems. 
When the poem is read with attention, however, even to the 
modern sensibility the poem does not seem to fly apart into 
incoherent and incompatibie parts. There is some connection 
between each section and the next, and we can easily follow the 
sometimes tenuous connections that must have been in the 
poet’s mind. They are not impertinent connections, either, 
although they were made more with the emotions than the 
intellect. The thing that holds the whole together more than 
anything else, and leaves the reader with the feeling that there 
is a unity in this rather rambling structure, is the attitude of the 
poet toward God, which is the same fresh, optimistic and 
enthusiastic praise from beginning to end. We are always aware 
that this is a prayer as well as a poem. 

The second poem of this series, Hala Pu reccend, presents 
problems of a different nature, in that it seems to be sharply 
broken in two at the middle. The first half of this poem is the 
only part connected in any way with the antiphon O Clavis 
David, and even here the correspondences are so tenuous that 
it is clear the poet was not attempting anything like a para- 
phrase. It must be granted, however, that there is opening 
and closing imagery in lines 19 and 20, and prison and darkness 
imagery in lines 25 and 26. The poet seems to have condensed 
the idea of the key as it appears in the antiphon, leaving out 
the nice rhetorical repetition and reversal, and making the 
metaphor more explicit and moralistic. It is lif, in its spiritual 
meaning, which is opened, and the beautiful paths of paradise 
which are closed to those whose works are faulty. These two 
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things are metaphorically synonymous. While making the 
figure more explicit, he also-introduces a new metaphor of his 
own: the eadgan uwpwegas and the wilitigan wilsipas, although 
conventional phrases in Old English poetry for the blessed state, 
are calculated to fit with the imagery and idea of the latter 
part of the poem. 

The darkness imagery implicit in the Latin words In tenebris 
et umbra mortis, the poet turns inside out in lines 26-30 in 
order to create a vivid passage concerned with light. In line 27, 
we have what looks like a conscious development and amplifi- 
cation of the lif ontyned of line 19: Hwonne us liffrea leoht 
ontyne. The concepts of life and Lord and light are unobtru- 
sively intertwined and connected with the idea of unlocking. 
After the words we in carcerne, instead of dwelling on our 
present state with its dark imprisonment, the poet shifts to 
focus on the bright future with the words, sunnan wenad. 
This forward-looking fervor is maintained by the optative 
verbs, weorJe and bewinde, and reaches a climax in the words 
tire and wuldre, words which extend the visual light imagery 
by adding all the connotative magnificence and mystic emotion 
of the term glory in its full religious meaning. 

In spite of the mutilated text at lines 23-24, it appears fairly 
certain that the poet has departed from the antiphon to the 
extent of recasting the entire petition section. The words veni 
et aduc are apparently left untranslated; in fact the pleading 
tone of the imperatives is erased by changing most of the verbs 
to optatives. The effect which culminates at line 29 has a strong 
feeling of hope and expectancy, to be sure, but not the urgency 
of a plea. If Mr. Greenfield * is correct in his interpretation of 
lines 31 and 382, this first section closes with a historical reference 
to the expulsion from Eden, although these lines may be a 
simple reference to physical death. In either case, the tone 
subsides to a rueful matter-of-factness. 

At line 33, we shift into what seems by contrast a rather flat, 
narrative tone with the lines: 
“ Forpon secgan meg, 

pet he ahredde, 


frumcyn fira.” 


se Se sod spriced, 
ba forhwyrfed wees, 


* Stanley B. Greenfield, “The Theme of Spiritual Exile in Christ I,” PQ, 32, 
321-328. 
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This is almost like a summation after a section of argument. 
The lines which immediately follow continue to be declarative, 
stating several facts in a more or less straightforward way. 
The virgin which Christ chose to be his mother was young; 
she conceived without sexual intercourse. Very gradually, in 
lines 39-41, a quickening awe develops, growing out of the 
mention of Mary. 

The concept of the virgin birth is one of the things which 
always seems to fire our poet’s imagination. Besides the two 
poems based on the antiphons directed specifically to Mary, 
O virgo virginum and O mundi domina, there are frequent 
references to her in the other lyrics where no mention occurs 
in the antiphonal sources (Lines 63, 123, 246, 251, 418). The 
poet also added to this series a little dramatic dialogue (the 
Passus) , highly unusual from the point of view of the formal 
pattern of the series, in order to explore and praise the character 
and significance of the Virgin. In the final poem of the series, 
we find a passage very similar to the present one (Il. 418 ff), 
where it is the lack of male seed that produces an attitude of 
wonderment. 

Beginning at line ?5 of the poem under discussion, it seems 
to me that the poet gradually injects a heightened emotion into 
the poetry, a reverent marvelling at the secret and mysterious 
nature of the miracle. This effect would have been less striking 
if it had not grown gradually out of the more matter-of-fact 
tone of the beginning of the section. 

The ideational connection between the material about the 
Virgin (ll. 35-41) and the key ideas of the first section is to be 
found in a set of metaphorical ideas connected with the virgin 
birth. Christ’s opening of Mary’s womb and issuing forth into 
the world was in a sense opening the door to his own revelation 
and the meaning of the New Jerusalem. In another poem in 
this series, Eala bu mera, the same sort of connection is formed 
when the poet runs across the words auream portam applied to 
Mary in the O mundi domina antiphon. As a matter of fact, 
lines 320 to 325 of that poem contain more direct echoes of 
O Clavis David than do any lines of Eala pu reccend, and it is 
precisely because he has made the connection between Mary 
as door and Christ as key which integrates section two and 
section one of the present poem. 
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The slightly heightened poetry stimulated by the Blessed 
Virgin is maintained through to the end of the poem, as the 
poet goes into the spiritual gifts made possible by this birth, 
and the way in which this mystery explains other mysteries. 
The dark and difficult sayings of so many old prophets are now 
made clear; they come to life like seeds that have been waiting 
under the soil until a spirit of life is breathed into them. This 
passage contains, I believe, an extended and well developed 
metaphor which none of the editors or translators have noticed. 
The word wisna has heretofore been taken as the adjective wis, 
wise, used as a noun, or else the noun wise, condition, intimation, 
It seems far more likely that it is the weak noun wise, sprout, 
seeding, and that it fits, along with the words geondspreot, 
hodman and biholen into the extended metaphor of life and 
growth explained above. Also it appears to me possible that 
the editors have mistaken the meaning of line 47b. What has 
been read as ryne, course, makes a great deal more sense in the 
context if read as ryne, mystery, obscure meaning. Such a 
reading provides some unifying sense to the verse paragraph in 
which it occurs, and also helps tie the latter half of the poem 
to the first half, where many readers have noted that a bond 
is sorely needed. 

The break at line 33 superficially seems to split the poem into 
two unrelated sections. The ideas and themes treated by the 
poet in the latter half appear to have little to do with the 
material in the O Clavis David, but then, as I pointed out 
earlier, in any literal way neither does the first half. The poet 
was constructing a poem of his own. Clearly the O Clavis 
David has many beautiful images and stimulating metaphors 
which the poet didn’t develop simply because he had something 
else in mind. What he does seem to be developing throughout 
the poem is an idea connected with the light imagery, namely, 
man’s understanding. The request in the petition section 
(which comes in the middle of the poem, before the expanded 
section of doctrine) is that God should reveal to us His light, 
become a patron to our minds and spirits (mode). In the 
second section, the poet explores the effect of the historical 


* The poet is fully conscious that he is dealing with an intriguing paradox; he 
emphasizes the nature of the virgin birth as a mystery which explains other 
mysteries, yet remains mysterious. 
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event of the virgin birth on the words of earlier mortals, the 








wita whose old lore and prophesies were obscure and meaning- 
less to man’s understanding until the coming of Christ. By him 
they were illumined (inlihted), or rather our perception of 
them was enlightened. This was accomplished, our poet insists, 
by the originator of life, the Liffrea, whose action not only 
brought life to the wodsong of the prophets but also enlightens 
and unlocks life for us and for our tydre gewitt. 

What the Old English poet has done, then, is not to para- 
phrase an antiphon but to take some suggestions of imagery, 
elaborate on its concentional metaphorical significance, and 
create an original poem on the meaning of Christ’s birth and 
its effect on man’s understanding. 

The seventh poem in this Advent series stands apart from all 
the others in not being based on an antiphon at all. The title 
Passus, which Cook and others have given it, seems inappro- 
priate to me, and I would prefer to call it ““ The Temptation of 
St. Joseph ” or simply Eala Ioseph min. This poem has at- 
tracted more attention to itself than any other poem in the 
series, attention only partly justified since it was sometimes 
based on misunderstanding. 

Eala Ioseph min, alone among the lyrics, has a true dramatic 
element and a strong feeling for character and dialogue. To 
be sure, the Eala wifa wynn is cast in a rudimentary dialogue 
form, and possibly provided the germinal idea for the form 
of this poem, but it is perfunctory in its handling of the 
dramatic elements. As a matter of fact, the drama in the Eala 
Ioseph min has in my opinion been overrated, and the attempts 
that have been made to claim this as the first English drama, or 
to argue for a dramatic tradition in the vernacular as early as 
the ninth century, have been misguided. Although the poem 
is primarily didactic, I do not wish to minimize the skill with 
which the poet has in 49 lines successfully created two contrast- 
ing characters, one of whom is in an unsettled psychological 
state, and has differentiated their emotions sharply by means 
of their speeches. This accomplishment can be called dramatic, 
and it is not to be scorned, although there were many Old 
English poets who did this sort of thing as a matter of course 
in the narrative poetry. 

The entire poem consists of only five brief speeches, but the 
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poet achieves his effects quickly and economically. Mary’s first 
speech establishes the situation and makes it clear that we are 
picking up the story at the time when Joseph has confronted 
Mary with his resolve to leave her, but has not yet explained 
why. In these three and a half lines, at the same time the 
exposition is being presented, the poet reveals something of 
Mary’s character, her love for Joseph and her questioning, 
bewildered feeling in the face of his announcement. 

Joseph’s answer to Mary appears very skillfully written when 
we consider the structural plan the author had in mind for this 
brief dialogue. He reveals his deep sorrow and his troubled 
state of mind, but is not entirely explicit about its cause. Thus 
he tacitly produces a slight suspense. He does state that he has 
suffered tornworda fela for her, from which we assume that 
some sort of gossip or taunt from other men is responsible for 
his sadness. In the midst of his sorrow, however, the poet 
makes it clear that Saint Joseph has complete faith in God and 
in His healing powers. He also has a good deal of residual 
faith in Mary; to me at least, his closing cry (Il. 175-6) ex- 
presses his tortured reluctance to believe in the dishonour which 
his reason tells him must have stained his beloved. This final 
cry also confirms the tonal effect of grieving confusion and 
partial incoherence which exists throughout his first speech. 

In Mary’s rejoinder, we see that she has missed the words 
“for be” of line 169, and indeed has missed the point of his 
speech completely. She thinks he is bemoaning some sin of 
his own, yet she declares he has always been admirable and 
upright; she simply does not understand. This misunderstand- 
ing not only allows the poet to bring in outside testimony of 
Joseph’s good character, but it reinforces our conviction of 
Mary’s innocense and simplicity. The possibility of the sort of 
infidelity which Joseph has in mind has never in her life entered 
her mind, so that even when given such a strong hint, she does 
not comprehend it. 

Joseph’s distress is made much more explicit in his next 
speech, and throughout it is clear that his deep love for Mary 
is the thing that makes his dilemma difficult. Part of his 
trouble is the simple matter of the injured pride of a man 
enduring the jibes of other men about the chastity of his love. 
He has a masculine need to strike back, to fire back some sort 
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of answer, but he can not honestly find any ammunition to use. 
This bit of insight into Joseph’s psychology is naturalistic and 
human, but the next factor the poet exposes is far more serious. 
Joseph is a deeply moral man, and he sees this problem as a 
choice between delivering up the woman he loves to justice and 
death, or concealing a crime, allowing the criminal to live 
happily and unpunished among human kind. It is one of the 
great dilemmas in any man’s life, the struggle between his 
deepest personal desires and his strongest convictions of a 
moral nature. 

His second speech, although not completely specific, at least 
makes clear to Mary just what it is that Joseph suspects. She 
seems to step forward in a rather ceremonious and impressive 
way to remove Joseph’s doubts, to clarify an item of doctrine 
and to end the whole episode on a note of glorifying God. The 
poet, in order to make Mary’s climactic speech more emphatic, 
puts in a line and a half of introduction to her speech, written 
in the narrative mode. Actually, it is merely the absence of 
these speech introductions for the four earlier speeches that has 
led people to entangle themselves in dramatic theories about 
this poem, for this exchange is not greatly, different from dia- 
logues which appear in the narrative poems. It differs from the 
dialogue of a narrative mainly in being a well organized little 
unit, but this difference is more a lyric factor than a dramatic 
one. 

Mary’s final speech also removes all doubts about the struc- 
ture, focus and purpose of the poem as a whole. It has been 
built up in stages from the beginning to this climax—from 
Mary’s initial wonder, through two stages of Joseph’s gradual 
revelation of his doubts, to Mary’s realization and explanation 
of the mystery of the virgin birth and her eternal virginity. 
It is a didactic poem designed to promote a fresh perception 
of the miracle of Christ’s birth. The factors of the poem which 
tend to interest the twentieth century critical sensibility most, 
namely the characterization of the two speakers and Joseph’s 
emotional struggle, were unquestionably secondary elements in 
the mind of the Old English poet, who was building up the 
poem for the more important purpose of artistic exposition of 
doctrine. For that reason, it is best to drop out dramatic 
criteria of judgment during Mary’s last speech, lest she seem 
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pompous and pretentious as a woman. As a spokesman for 
religious instruction, however, she is more than adequate and 
her tone is well adapted to the doctrine she is expounding. Her 
speech is very similar in idea and in style to the doctrine 
sections usually written into the middle parts of the other 
lyrics based upon antiphons. 

It was because of a certain duality of critical standards that 
I stated earlier that the poem has perhaps been overrated and 
misjudged. From one point of view, it is interesting and 
dramatic, in short, a “ good poem,” until it falls into a dis- 
appointing didacticism at the end. This, of course, means it 
can not be a “ good poem” as a whole. From another point 
of view, and I suspect this was the attitude of the Old English 
poet and his audience, it was an even better poem, with elements 
of character, suspense and rising action used in proper pro- 
portions to embody an important and satisfying lesson. 

Viewing the series as a whole, this poem is anomalous and 
perhaps cannot be called a lyric, yet its planned structure, 
shaped around teaching and stirring at the same time, links it 
with the antiphonal poems which surround it. In every one 
of them, the emotional element is always derived from the 
doctrinal idea and remains subsidiary to it. In fact this admis- 
sion of didacticism, or better, this dependence on didacticism, 
must be accepted as part of the lyric form as we find it in these 
poems. 

The next to last poem in this Advent series, Kala seo wlitige, 
begins with an address to the Holy Trinity. This fact led 
Cook to connect it with two antiphons outside the Greater O’s, 
O Beata and Te Jure. Aside from the general subject of the 
Trinity, however, our poem has very little in common with 
these antiphons, and most of the correspondences Cook points 
out are strained and unconvincing. Burgert * seems to under- 
stand the poem better, although he doesn’t attempt a critical 


“Edward Burgert, The Dependence of Part I of Cynewulf’s Christ upon the 
Antiphonary, Washington, 1921, p. 45. Besides the Laudemus, however, the poet 
must have had echoing in his ears words which he heard every day in the Praefatio 
of the Mass: “Per quem Majestatem tuam laudant angeli, adorant dominationes, 
tremunt potestates: coeli, coelorumque virtutes, ac beata seraphim socia exsultatione 
concelebrant. Cum quibus et nostras voces, ut admitti jubeas, deprecamus, supplici 
confessione dicentes: Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, etc.” (Text from Gregory the Great, 
Liber Sacramentorum, Migne, Patrologia Latina, v. 78, p. 25.) 
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analysis, and it is surprising that he allows Cook’s source to 











stand unchallenged even after he offers a much better source 
in the Laudemus Dominum. For several reasons, which Burgert 
barely sketches, this is a very likely source. In any case, there 
is a definite structural plan here which leaves sources for behind, 
in that the poet treats them in a genuinely creative manner. 
In the first place, I do not believe that the Trinity is the most 
important aspect of the theme of the poem. To be sure, the 
bryness at line 379 is the subject of the invocation, but at no 
other point in the poem is the three-in-one nature of God 
mentioned or developed. Certainly no reference to the three 
distinct persons is made so specific as it is in the preceding poem 
(Il. 357-8). At line 383, the helend is said to have revealed the 
nature of God, and at line 391 cyninge probably refers to God 
the Father and Christ certainly to the Son, but even these 
distinctions as to person are not insisted upon. Throughout the 
poem, various names for God are employed, some of which 
traditionally apply to the Father, some to the son (Waldend, 
Frea, Dryhten, Nergend), but nowhere is the Holy Spirit 
mentioned. The poet’s terminology for the Godhead is varied, 
loose, and far too imprecise for anything as technical as the 
paradoxical mystery of the Trinity. The address to the pryness 
is simply an address to God, and although the world naturally 
carried fuller connotations, its use seems to be no more signifi- 
cant for the poem as a whole than if Waldend or Scieppend 
had been used. Here, as everywhere in these poems, trinitarian 
doctrine is pervasively present underneath the surface, in that 
the poet undoubtedly believed it, and habitually thought of 
the Nergend and the Waldend as the same essence, but he did 
not make the trinitarian idea the center of focus for this poem. 
The true theme of this poem in praise—praise for the God- 
head in general. The verbs hergan, breman, weordian, lofian, 
wuldrian occur repeatedly throughout the poem; the noun 
weordmynd occurs in the first line and herenis in the last. The 
structure is basically designed to bring out a contrast between 
men and angels in regard to their praise of God. At the 
beginning, the eordware are praising God on the brytenwongas 
of this earth; the poet speaks of these reordberende as earme. 
There is a bare suggestion in the phrase ealle mcegene that they 
have some difficulty in praising God properly, for it stretches 
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their whole beings. The He@lend, of course, revealed God to us, 
so that we can know him, but that knowledge seems only dark 
and imperfect when compared with the knowledge of the angels, 
who enjoy God’s constant presence. The middle section of the 
poem (lines 385-402) makes use of idealized and imaginative 
imagery of the flight and carolling of the seraphinnes cynn. 
These images are selectively drawn from the poetic, and largely 
conventional, conceptions of the activities of the angels as they 
came down to the poet, but he has made original use of them 
for his ends in this poem. Points of similarity and contrast 
between the angels and men are subtly but surely established. 
The angels also are reordberende and they sing praises with loud 
and sweet voices. Their praise is joyous, unwearied and accom- 
panied with a fluttering gaiety. They throng about God, pro- 
tecting his face with their wings, while their whole beings 
express their love and praise. The poet’s tone introduces no 
note of envy, rather one of admiration and wonder, yet he states 
clearly that theirs is the best service. This remark draws most 
of its meaning from the contrast between angels and men. 
The exalted Sanctus at the end of the poem is ostensibly 
the angel’s song of praise, a verbal example of the optimum 
manner of glorifying God as it was presented in the middle 
section. In the mass, the Praefatio represents the Cherubim 
and Seraphim as singing the words of the following Sanctus 
and we are urged to sing with them. During this section the 
poet returns to the ws of the opening section, as he expands and 
varies the words pleni sunt coeli et terra. God’s dom dwells 
eordlic mid eldum; his praise is in eorban and mid beornum. 
The coda-like final lines, based on the Benedictus, provide a 
link with the Advent theme of the series. Dugebum cwome can 
have several meanings, of course, but in this series it inevitably 
takes on the Advent significance of Christ’s coming to earth to 
be born of Mary. Along with dugebum however, we realize 
that the weoroda and the wigendra of earlier lines are words 
which are most often applied to groups of men, and that this 
is a hymn of praise for men as well as angels, and perhaps 
properly should come from the mouths of both. Thus at the 
climax of this lyric, the poet has produced a synthesis of the 
contrast presented in the earlier sections. He has also ended his 
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poem, which he does not always do in this series, on as high 
a tone of exultation and fervent praise as he began it. 

The analysis of these four representatives of the twelve Ad- 
vent poems demonstrates, I think, that the poet was creating a 
species of poem not greatly different from our conception of the 
lyric. His is most often a singing mode, and he often presents 
a state of exalted emotion. Each poem is organized into a unity 
on a small scale around some governing impulse or idea which 
was not necessarily that of his source. Material which does not 
contribute to that impulse or idea is usually excluded. Plot 
elements and character elements are not used for their own 
sake, although reference to stories and individually charac- 
terized speakers are now and then used to contribute to an idea 
or emotion. Above all, there is in each poem a core of Christian 
idea or doctrine which must be accepted as a positive value 
even in the lyric form, since it provides the springboard for 
the lyricism. 


Princeton University 
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DESIGN AND STRUCTURE IN 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE: 
A NEW APPRAISAL 


BY DAVID L. STEVENSON 


Twentieth century Shakespearean scholarship has made its 
most serious and most damaging mistake, I think, in its very 
nearly successful attempt to reduce the meaning and signifi- 
cance of Measure for Measure either to that of a religious 
homily or to the special and local Jacobean emphases in the 
play. Some rather obvious contemporary (and atemporal) 
feelings and attitudes, religious and secular, both of Shake- 
speare and of his age, are undoubtedly discoverable in Measure 
for Measure. Indeed, this play was almost certainly Shake- 
speare’s first new comedy to be presented by the recently 
licensed King’s men before the new monarch, James I, for 
his “ solace and pleasure,” as James’ patent of 1603 had phrased 
it. Presumably, therefore, Shakespeare, (no romantic in such 
things) considered both the intellectual content of his comedy 
and its dramatic structure with unusual care. One might even 
guess that part of his intention, in altering his principal source 
Promos and Cassandra into Measure for Measure, was to force 
new meanings from Whetstone’s old play as part of a private 
estimate of James’ taste in comedy. 

Certainly Shakespeare’s creation of a Duke of Vienna who 
exercised absolute power in affairs both civil and divine, and 
who also hated the “ Aves” of the people, touched on well- 
known Jamesian attitudes, political, theological, and personal. 
The turning of the play upon the twin obligations of an absolute 
monarch, justice and mercy, was also sufficiently orthodox and 
local, no doubt. At this late date, indeed, and after a half- 
century of bemused and contradictory criticism of the play, 
one might even wish Shakespeare well in his first Jacobean 
venture, and trust that neither playwright nor acting company 
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found their respective reputations in the theater subjected to 
undue risk by their production of Measure for Measure at the 
Christmas festivities at court, in 1604.1. Further, one might 
piously hope that Isabella’s great debate with Angelo, and 
her final union with the Duke, seemed neither puzzling nor 
dramatically unconvincing to the play’s original audience. 

But after we have conceded to literary history all discover- 
able matters of time and place and homiletics, must we further 
concede to twentieth-century scholarship that Measure for 
Measure is understandable as a comedy only in direct propor- 
tion to one’s awareness of its special theological or other his- 
torically recoverable meanings? Is Measure for Measure unique 
as the one Shakespearean comedy which is not self-contained 
and which fails to carry its meaning within its own dramatic 
design? Must we forever approach Measure for Measure 
uneasily and warily, assuming, as does most contemporary 
criticism, that it contains enigmas and inconsistencies of char- 
acter portrayal and plot development, or allegorical or parable- 
like meanings, which render it dramatically ineffective, if not 
actually incomprehensible, without elaborate historical, or 
sometimes merely historically intuitive, exegesis? 

One answer, certainly, is suggested by the fact that far from 
clarifying Measure for Measure and making the play more 
available to us, our tremendous outpouring of analysis, conjec- 
ture, and orphic pronouncement on extrinsic elements in the 
play, or on Shakespeare’s state of mind when he wrote it, has 
produced no unanimity of scholarly opinion. It has produced 
nothing like agreement, either as to what the play is meant to 
signify qua play, or as to whether the play is even an integrated, 
artistic whole. Moreover, new articles on Measure for Measure 
continue to crowd our learned journals, new excursions into 
religious implication or Jacobean lore, adding further bypaths 
of confusion to an already tangled maze of conjecture acting as 
explanation. What we have witnessed in our time, it seems 
fair to say, is the rapid proliferation of a series of highly learned, 
sometimes subtle, but mutually contradictory explanations of 


*“ Revels Account,” reproduced in E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare 
(Oxford, 1930), II, 331. See also James G. McManaway, “Recent Studies in 
Shakespeare’s Chronology,” Shakespeare Survey, No. 3 (1950), p. 29. 
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ihe play as a fascinating but substitute puzzle for the play 
itself, 

But before one is too easily tempted to break with a current 
view of Measure for Measure as the special creation of our 
literary historians, and to venture an analysis of the design 
and structure of the play itself, one needs to examine, at least 
briefly, two basic assumptions concerning the play which con- 
temporary scholarship has insisted upon making. The first 
of these is that Measure for Measure has failed to survive its 
own age as a successful comedy, and that a scholar’s primary 
duty is to explain the reasons for this failure. W. W. Lawrence, 
in his Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, made the initial 
twentieth-century contribution to this assumption, arguing that 
for us, today, the play seems unsatisfactory because of its 
dependence upon primitive and traditional plot material, and 
because of its overly medieval, Griselda-like heroine.?, Hardin 
Craig, a more recent advocate of this assumption, has argued 
that Shakespeare’s altering of the yielding Cassandra of Whet- 
stone into the chaste Isabella proved his personal morality 
but the play’s undoing. E. M. W. Tillyard, in Shakespeare’s 
Problem Plays, felt that Shakespeare was somehow trapped 
by the overly fierce virtue of his heroine, and “threw in his 
hand” * after the climactic scene between Isabella and her 
brother. Stauffer, in Shakespeare’s World of Images, saw 
Measure for Measure as a (partial) failure, a play in which 


7 (New York, 1931), pp. 79, 93. Insofar as Isabella resembles heroines of 
medieval virtue stories, her nearest forbear is probably the Isabella of Orlando 
Furioso, Book 29, in Harington’s translation and expansion of 1591. She arouses 
the lust of the pagan Rodomont by her piety (Bk. 28, st. 92, 93), much as Shake- 
speare’s Isabella does that of Angelo. After describing her martyrdom for chastity, 
Harington notes in the margin “A prophecie of all that shall beare the name of 
Isabell ”: 

That for her sake that dide of this name last, 

Who ever shall hereafter beare that name, 

Shall be both wise and continent and chast, 

Of faultlesse manners, and of spotlesse fame, 

Let writers strive to make their glorie last, 

And oft in prose and verse record the same, 

Let Hellicon, Pindus, Parnassus hill, 

Sound Isabella, Isabella still. (Bk. 29, st. 31, ed. 1607) 


* The Complete Works of Shakespeare (1951), p. 834. See also Hardin Craig, 
An Interpretation of Shakespeare (New York, 1948), pp. 228-236. 
* (Toronto, 1949), p. 189 and pp. 134-135. 
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Shakespeare found himself suddenly unable to give dramatic 
coherence to a “strong temporary predilection for moral 
philosophy.” ° 

I find the sort of contention advanced by this school of critics 
interesting as speculation, but perilous as critical analysis or 
explanation. It starts out with the arbitrary (and vitiating) 
assumption that Measure for Measure is, somehow, ineffective 
as a play (which I challenge), and then defends this assump- 
tion with a variety of data extrinsic to the play. Such critical 
logic, I think, falls into what Wimsatt chooses to call the 
“intentional fallacy.” Thus, in considering the validity of 
Lawrence’s thesis, one needs to note, first, that a Jacobean taste 
for the improbabilities of traditional story is endemic with 
Shakespeare, and, second, that such improbabilities can no more 
convincingly “explain” any hypothetical failure of Measure 
for Measure than they can “ explain ” the success of Lear. One 
would have to argue, further, with Craig, Tillyard, and Stauffer, 
that whether Shakespeare had a private wish to preserve his 
heroine’s chastity at the expense of the plot, or whether his 
usual competence as a dramatist was temporarily destroyed 
by muddled thinking about moral problems, are but guesses 
as to the content of Shakespeare’s mind as he was writing the 
play. They may be tempting guesses to shore up an unexplained 
or unexamined assumption. But they seem something less than 
legitimate criticism of the play itself. 

A second group of our Shakespearean scholars has agreed to 
an alternate and, I think, an even less tenable assumption, 
that Measure for Measure is a puzzle merely to the uninitiated, 
but a reasonably successful comedy if only we study historical 
data concerning local Jacobean attitudes toward chastity in 
women, for example, or (more importantly and recently) to- 
ward theological symbolism, out of which we can construct an 
arbitrary and didactic significance for the play. G. Wilson 
Knight, in “ Measure for Measure and the Gospels,” made the 
first important statement of this alternative view in his con- 
tention that “ the play must be read, not as a picture of normal 
human affairs, but as a parable, like the parables of Jesus,” ® 


® (New York, 1949), pp. 142-143. 
*Ch. V, The Wheel of Fire (London, 1930), p. 106. 
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insisting, perversely, that the Christian coloring is the whole 
of the play. In the analyses of such subsequent writers as 
R. W. Chambers,’ Elizabeth M. Pope,‘ and R. W. Battenhouse,’ 
who have elaborated and extended Knight’s thesis, we tend to 
get, again, an accumulation of extrinsic data, or of historical 
guesses, as to why the play succeeded for the more deeply 
religious Jacobeans, but fails for us unless we look at it through 
their eyes. In its most respected guise at the moment, this 
second assumption takes the form of attributing a fairly elabor- 
ate theological allegory to both the plot and to the roles of the 
characters in this comedy. And Battenhouse insists that 
Measure for Measure is a dramatic homily, nicely timed for 
Christmas 1604, and patterned after the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 

The writings of this second group of critics have made their 
views particularly fashionable at the moment, and their theo- 
logical-allegorical interpretation of Measure for Measure is the 
one most easily accepted by many commentators.’? But the 
results of their labors, however modish, give us historicity and 
not a drama. If we really need to be drilled in substantial 
differences between Jacobean attitudes toward chastity or 
toward Christianity, and our own, in order to understand 
Measure for Measure, then the play exists in some middle 
ground of literature where it has a kind of endurance as a 
cultural document from the past, almost a museum piece. But 
it must relinquish its claims to be a living entity, and a work 
of art, in our time. 

One may concede to this religious peer group of critics that 
any Jacobean comedy in which characters’ decisions were 
caught between jusiice and mercy would necessarily exist, in 
part, in an aura of Christian terminology and reference (though 
I think it is worth observing the hint of Aristotelean reference 


*Ch. IX, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939). 

*“The Renaissance Background of Measure for Measure,” Shakespeare Survey, 
No. 2 (1949), pp. 66-80. 

®°“ Measure for Measure and Christian Doctrine of the Atonement,” PMLA, 
LXI (Dec. 1946), 1029-1059. 

*°See Francis Fergusson, “ Philosophy and Theatre in Measure for Measure,” 
Kenyon Review, XIV (Winter, 1952), 103-120; Virgil K. Whitaker, Shakespeare’s 
Use of Learning (San Marino, 1953), pp. 215-222; Nevill Coghill, “Comic Form 
in Measure for Measure,” Shakespeare Survey, No. 8 (1955), pp. 14-27. 
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in the play’s Ue, and in the Duke’s experiment of testing 
Angelo’s viriue in action). But I note that a faint voice has 
been raised here and there to assert that Measure for Measure 
is drama, not sermon, and that not only Claudio and Juliet 
and Lucio, but also Isabella and Angelo are very much expon- 
ents of normal, secular affairs. Clifford Leech is right, I think, 
in appealing to our reaction to the play itself rather than to 
such non-literary documents as Elizabethan and Jacobean 
religious tracts, as the basis for his comment that “the very 
spokesmen jor orihodoxy in the play repel us by their actions 
and the manner of their speech: they are not too hard for us, 
but rather too shifty, too complacent, too ignorant of their own 
selves.” '' I should also assert it to be beyond reasonable 
dispute that, if one stays with the play alone, its Vienna will 
be found to encompass no hint of religious parable, but only 
the old, familiar, work-a-day world of man.” 

As a prelude to my own analysis of the intrinsic structure 
and design of Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, then, I 
summarize my objections to the two major points of view of 
contemporary scholarship by noting that they have been 
brought to the play arbitrarily, and that they tend to cancel 
-»ach other out. Isabella’s chastity cannot at once be Griselda- 
like and archaic to Lawrence, destroy the plot for Tillyard, 
and rescue it for Battenhouse. The play obviously retains some 
emphases, some special shadings of meaning for its own time 
of legitimate concern to all scholars. But I know of no prescrip- 
tive theory whereby the significance of Measure for Measure 
should be any more limited by extrinsic, non-literary data than 
should the significance of Love’s Labor’s Lost or Twelfth Night, 
for example. I certainly think it to have no special meaning 
in its own time, or in ours, from which the historically or the 
theologically uninitiated are peculiarly exempt. It is therefore 
my intention to re-examine Measure for Measure afresh, as a 
comedy as wholly viable in itself as Shakespeare’s Elizabethan 
romances, and needing neither the explanation of a structural 


‘1 The Meaning of Measure for Measure,’ Shakespeare Survey, No. 3 (1950), 
p. 67. See also Peter Alexander, Comedies of Shakespeare (London and Glasgow, 
1954), p. 178. 

12Cf. Sylvan Barnet, “Some Limitations of a Christian Approach to Shakes- 
peare,” ELH, XXII (June, 1955), 81-92. 
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flaw nor the support of theological allegory. I should further 
like to assert that Measure for Measure, in its own right, seems 
to me to be one of Shakespeare’s greatest achievements in 
comedy. 

I should describe this early Jacobean comedy which Shake- 
speare extracted from Whetstone’s rather pedestrian drama of 
the crude sexual involvements of Promos and Cassandra, as a 
brilliant intellectual tour de force on the familiar Renaissance 
theme of the “monstrous ransom.”?* It is constructed as I 
see it, somewhat after the fashion of a Donne poem, made up of 
a series of intricately interrelated moral ironies and reversals, 
held together by the twin themes of mercy and justice, and 
resolved by a final balancing out of paradox. Its comic and 
structural affinities are certainly far less with Shakespeare’s own 
Elizabethan romantic comedies and love-game comedies than 
with Jonson’s satiric comedies (as has been painstakingly 
demonstrated by O. J. Campbell, in Shakespeare’s Satire, 1943) . 
Indeed, as Miss M. C. Bradbrook has remarked, “ it is one of 
the few of Shakespeare’s writings of which he [i.e. Jonson] 
might wholeheartedly have approved.” ™* 

The characteristic effect of Measure for Measure I take to be 
that which Eliot has described generally for Jonsonian comedy, 
where “ the immediate appeal .. . is to the mind.” That is, in 
Measure for Measure, the force and impact on the audience 
comes not from its unconscious involvement in the emotions 
and the destinies of the individual characters of the comedy 
where, in Eliot’s phrase, “ swarms of inarticulate feelings are 
aroused.” *® Rather the effect comes from a perception by the 
audience of the contrasting and balancing roles of the individual 
characters, and the attitudes they stand for, in the completed 
design of the whole play. 

In such a comedy as Measure for Measure, the normal, tragic 
results of the actions and decisions of the chief characters are 
suspended in favor of irony and paradox. The characters, here, 
are deliberately simplified and made less interesting in them- 


*8 Mary Lascelles invents the phrase in Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure” 
(London, 1958) . 

**¢ Authority, Truth, and Justice in Measure for Measure,’ RES, XVII (1941), 
399. 

*®“ Ben Jonson,” in Elizabethan Essays (London, 1934), p. 67. 
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selves (as is Hamlet for instance, or Falstaff) than interesting 
for the ways in which the attitudes they embody fit in with 
ihose of other characters, or balance out in the total scheme of 
the play. One notes that Isabella and Angelo are given exciting 
dramatic rhetoric in their great debate over mercy versus justice 
of Act II. But the lines are rather exciting in themselves than 
as the illustration of any dramatically created and characteristic 
speaking voice of either person. Indeed, one of the apparent 
difficulties of the play, I think, is that critics have tried (and 
failed) to extract from Measure for Measure an Isabella or an 
Angelo who would yield to the kind of analysis accorded a 
Hamlet, an Iago, an Othello. But the characters of Measure for 
Measure resist analysis in isolation from the play where they 
are viable in complementary relationship to each other. 

The primary, given condition which permits one to define 
Measure for Measure as an intellectual rather than as a 
romantic comedy is that the audience is forced to play the role 
of omniscient outsider and observer. The dramatic device to 
assure the audience this role is to place an outsider in the play 
itself: the detached, rather aloof Duke of Vienna who observes, 
controls, and comments on the actions of the other characters. 
And in this comedy, where the skillfulness of the complex design 
of action and character is the whole play, the Duke acts as 
spokesman for the audience, is its articulate representative in 
the play. As F. R. Leavis has put it, the Duke’s “ attitude, 
nothing could be plainer, 7s meant to be curs—his total attitude, 
which is the total attitude of the play.” * 

Thus, one notes, it is the Duke who initiates the business 
of the play, in the opening scene, in which his challenge to 
Angelo, and his arbitrary departure from Vienna, create what 
one might call the intellectual-moral experiment which is the 
play. He sets the boundaries of the experiment by which 
Angelo, hitherto virtuous in name only, must translate his 
theoretical rectitude into action as absolute ruler of Vienna, 
and under the twin obligations of justice and mercy (or “ mor- 
tality and mercy ” as the Duke phrases it, I. 1.44). Moreover 
it is the Duke who suspends the results of Angelo’s decisions 


16“ The Greatness of Measure for Measure,’ in The Importance of Scrutiny, 
ed. Eric Bentley (New York, 1948), p. 154. 
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lo seduce Isabella and to behead Claudio. By this dramatic 
stratagem, the moral problems created by Angelo remain 
theoretical and the audience is made aware that it will not be 
involved in tragedy, where no one is allowed to suffer the 
results of his own folly. The audience, thereby, is permitted 
to examine the moral decisions and conflicts of the characters 
in a sardonic detachment equal to that of the Duke. Finally, 
the Duke who sententiously summarizes the themes of the play 
at key moments (e. g. at III. ii. 241 ff. and 283 ff.) , anticipates 
Prospero in his control of the long last scene of Act V. He is 
in full view of the audience, and he stands for the audience as 
arbiter, bringing about a final balancing and equalizing of 
justice and mercy, and voicing the ironic results of the experi- 
ment with which he opened the play. 

In the thematic structure of Measure for Measure, Claudio 
and Juliet are placed by Shakespeare at dead center, and are 
not themselves subjected to the sardonic reversals of the play, 
but are the causal agents of such irony in others. Unlike the 
Duke, they are relatively passive, the objects of others’ dis- 
course and others’ decisions. In the given condition of the play, 
whereby Juliet is with child by Claudio before a marriage has 
taken place, they are revealed as transgressors of the strict 
letter of the law, not from viciousness but from natural, warm 
human instinct. In their predicament, they neither defend nor 
reject their actions. They speak the neutral philosophy of 
average sensual humanity. Thus Claudio jests wryly to Lucio, 
“Our natures do pursue ./ A thirsty evil, and when we 
drink, we die” (I.ii.137). And he describes his arrest for 
lechery to ill luck: 


But it chances 
The stealth of our most mutual entertaiment 
With character too gross is writ on Juliet ... 
(I. ii. 165) 


And Juliet, who has almost no other voice in the play, in her 
confession to the Duke makes a very simple, morally colorless 
evaluation of her own behavior: 


I do repent me, as it is an evil, 


And take the shame with joy. (II. iii. 35) 
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In keeping with the intended schematic nature of the play, 
Shakespeare shows the predicament of Claudio and Juliet as 
wholly sympathized with, or defended, by all other major voices 
in the comedy except those of Isabella and Angelo, in order, 
no doubt, to heighten the didactic and censorious reactions of 
these two senators of virtue. Thus Escalus gives a common 
sense appraisal of the affair in his logical protest to Angelo 
against his severity. Angelo himself, Escalus suggests—with 
anticipatory irony, preparing the audience for the Duke’s 
measured retaliation—wouid be in the same predicament as 
Claudio, “ Had time coher’d with place, or place with wishing ” 
(I1.1.11). On a slightly lower level of action, it is the Provost 
who remarks of Claudio that “ He hath but as offended in a 
dream” (II. ii. .4), and protests to the disguised Duke that 
Claudio is 

More fit to do another such offence, 

Than die for this. (II. iii. 14) 
And Lucio, the witty spokesman for the point of view of the 
professional adepts in vice, Mistress Overdone and her man 
Pompey, makes the play’s classic evaluation of Claudio’s diffi- 
culties in the remark to the Duke, “ Why, what a ruthless 
thing is this in him, for the rebellion of a codpiece to take away 
the life of a man!” (III. ii. 123). 

It is curious to note, also, in the conscious design of this 
comedy, the existence of a number of mocking and parallel 
repetitions of the central predicament around which all the 
reversals of the play are made to turn and swirl. The main 
repetition, of course, is that between Angelo and Mariana, in 
the second half of the play, with which the Duke deliberately 
involves Isabella, to make her the instrumental agent and 
Angelo the victim. He also arranges with great nicety to make 
Angelo’s predicament an exact duplicate of the situation for 
which he had condemned Claudio: Mariana and Angelo had 
exchanged a troth-plight; they had not married because of a 
delay in a dowry; the Duke even suggests that after the assigna- 
tion Mariana, like Juliet, may be with child (III. i. 248 ff.). 

At a still lower, more boistrous level, Lucio and his mistress 
Kate Keepdown, whom he has promised to marry, and who 
has born his child, are a further teasing of the central situation. 
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They are referred to twice (III. ii. and IV. iii) before the final 
scene in which Lucio is ordered to marry his Kate, and then to 
be whipped and hanged. Finally, Elbow’s outraged cry, in 
response to Pompey’s assertion that Elbow’s wife is a respected 
woman, and was respected with him before he married her, 
deliberately extends the parallel with Claudio and Juliet to 
gross parody: “I respected with her before I was married to 
her? .. . Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or I’ll have mine 
action of battery on thee ” (II. i. 188). 

Claudio and Juliet are central to the play as the paired and 
parodied representatives of a kind of norm of sensual behavior. 
In so schematic a comedy as Measure for Measure, however, 
it is the actions and the decisions of Angelo and Isabella which 
are the main ones of the comedy. And as characters, they are 
paired and balanced representatives of elements in human 
nature far more complicated than those dramatized by Claudio 
and Juliet. Angelo, ostensibly, and by his rhetoric in the first 
half of the play, is the public advocate of the first of the two 
extremes of civil power announced by the Duke: mortal justice. 
Isabella, ostensibly, and likewise by her rhetoric in the first 
half of the play, speaks for the second of the two, for grace or 
mercy, the complementary opposite of iron justice. These 
central figures are also carefully paired in that Angelo, by the 
Duke’s opening statement, is an announced exemplar of a 
sternly puritanical masculine honor and virtue, and Isabella, 
by her opening identification as a novice of the order of Saint 
Clare, is an announced exemplar of chastity in women. 

In addition, in order to heighten the audience’s sense of the 
linked relationship of these two in the structure of Measure 
for Measure, both Angelo and Isabella, on their first appearance 
in the play, make public boast of the virtues with which they 
are to be identified. Angelo, having been cited by Escalus as 
the only man in Vienna worthy to exercise ducal power, self- 
righteously demands: 


Now, good my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 


Be stamp’d upon it. (I. i. 47) 


Isabella’s first words in the play, interlocking her role with that 
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of Angelo, are a contentious quibbling that the order of Saint 
Clare does not have strict enough rules. “ And have you nuns 
no farther privileges,” she asks. And to the reply “ Are not 
these large enough,” Isabella complains: 


Yes truly: I speak not as desiring more 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon the sisterhood, the votarists of Saint Clare. 


(I. iv. 1 ff.) 


Quite unlike the protagonists in Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies, Angelo and Isabella exist in Measure for Measure 
to demonstrate the ironies in which they are involved, and 
their ironic modes of being are a given element in the dramatic 
strategy of this intellectual comedy. We do not know why 
Isabella has decided to renounce the world, nor what has caused 
Angelo to be an austere puritan. There are no “ objective 
correlatives ” for their actions in the play, and none are 
demanded. 

Angelo’s ironic mode of being in the comedy flows rather 
patently from his initial, too easy, commitment to honor and 
justice, and we follow with our minds, not our emotions, his 
reversals which are constantly, almost too carefully, balanced 
against those which flow from Isabella’s too easy commitment 
to chastity and mercy. The basic reversal, or paradox, in 
Angelo’s existence in the play is the obvious one that in pro- 
posing that Isabella meet him at an assignation as the price 
of her brother’s life, Angelo reveals himself to be infinitely more 
depraved as a man and as an administrator of justice than 
Claudio whom he has condemned for a mere genial slip of 
nature. Angelo then extends the dimension of his vicious lack 
of all sense of justice by his ordering the instant beheading 
of Claudio after the consummation of the supposed assignation 
with Isabella. 

It is curious to note the sheer quantity of dramatic incident 
which the play heaps up to intensify Angelo’s reversal into 
perfidy. Before his own lust has been aroused by Isabella, 
Angelo has been warned by Escalus that he may find himself 
as human as Claudio (II. i. 4 ff.). And Angelo at once heightens 
the impact on the audience of his own fall, by the shocking lack 
of self-knowledge in his sneering reply: 
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When I, that censure him, do so offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. (II. i. 29) 


In the great debate scene of Act II, Isabella repeats Escalus’ 


arguments twice to Angelo: 


If he had been as you, and you as he, 
You would have slipp’d like him; (II. 11. 64) 
and 

Go to your bosom; 

Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 

That’s like my brother’s fault. (IT. ii. 136) 


It is another of the insistent ironies of the play that it is 
precisely this argument of Isabella’s that first brings self- 
knowledge to Angelo, and quickens his lust for her. 

After the climactic third act, Angelo continues to exist by a 
still further elaboration of irony which takes its meaning from 
his initial identification with honor and justice. The Duke’s 
original charge to Angelo had included the request that he 
take his private virtue into the open market and verify it in 
action: 

Thyself and thy belongings 

Ave not thine own so proper, as to waste 
‘Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
... for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 


As if we had them not. (1. 1. 29) 


And at the inception of Angelo’s long and protracted exposure, 
in Act V, the Duke reminds the audience of this original charge 
in the high mockery of the Duke’s exclamation that he had 
heard “such goodness” of Angelo’s justice that he cannot 
keep it hidden in his own bosom. He must give it the public 
display all such virtue merits: 

...1t deserves, with characters of brass, 

A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time 


And razure of oblivion. (V.i. 11) 


But the dramatic moment of heaviest retaliatory mocking 
of the Angelo of Act I is reached when he is forced by the Duke 
to judge the veracity of Isabella’s and Mariana’s charges against 
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him. In so doing, he is explicitly forced to judge himself, and 
implicitly, one notes, to re-judge the actions of Claudio and 
Juliet. Escalus’ premonitory caution to him has returned to 
undo him. 

The final twist, whereby Angelo is brought back onto a livable 
relationship with humanity comes as a result of his own self- 
judgment. When Angelo, the many-faced dissembler, at last 
stands revealed to himself, naked in his perfidy, he pleads his 
own immediate death, and against Isabella’s cries for mercy: 


I am sorry that such sorrow I procure; 

And so deep sticks it in my penitent heart 

That I crave death more willingly than mercy: 

Tis my deserving, and I do entreat it. (V.i. 475) 

The justice which Angelo had first insisted upon, was im- 
properly directed against a too easy, too passive target in 
Claudio; but at long last, it is properly, if paradoxically, directed 
against himself. He has identified himself for the audience 
with real evil, and really deserves the iron of justice. 

The title of this comedy of ideas gives the clue, I think, to 
the ultimate irony that Isabella, who is the causal agent of 
self-knowledge in Angelo as well as the causal agent in Angelo’s 
public exposure, finally pleads for mercy for her own victim. 
It is a plea based on Isabella’s insight that Angelo’s slip was 
instinctual, and the obverse of his puritanism: 


...I1 partly think 

A due sincerity govern’d his deeds 

Till he did look on me... (V. i. 446) 
The title of the play, then, as emphasized by Isabella’s plea, 
suggests an ultimately necessary “ measure” or moderation 
in human affairs, and not merely that one be judged as one 
judges. And the Duke, pardoning Angelo, emphasizes, as Leavis 
has noted, that the “ point of the play depends upon Angelo’s 
not being a certified criminal-type, capable of a wickedness that 
marks him off from you and me.” * 

The events which flow from Angelo’s initial commitment 

to a dramatically untenable honor and justice are easily fol- 
lowed. Those which flow from Isabella’s equally schematic 


‘7 The Greatness of Measure for Measure,” p. 161. 
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commitment to chastity and to mercy, apparently, are not. 
But the difficulties for contemporary Shakespearean scholars, 
it seems to me, spring not from the play itself but from their 
own curiously perverse criticism which has almost totally 
obscured her role as complementary to that of Angelo. And 
the elemental difficulty, at least for most of our contemporary 
critics, has remained the proper interpretation of the first scene 
of Act III, the climactic scene in which Isabella excoriates her 
brother at his suggestion that she accept the assignation with 
Angelo to save his life. 

What are the conventional views of Isabella in this scene? 
One school of commentators, given voice in our time by Hardin 
Craig, feels that Shakespeare deliberately created Isabella as 
an exemplar. of chastity in women as she nobly rejects her 
brother. Moreover, she is even somewhat contaminated by her 
mere existence in Measure for Measure, and is wholly extract- 
xble from the play for observation and discussion, a kind of 
literary monument to virtuous womanhood. The theological- 
allegorical school, as represented by Battenhouse, restates and 
qualifies this view of her so that she acts to save the other 
characters in the play from their depravity. She becomes a 
“holy Isabella, like Christ in the wilderness” who “ at once 
discerns that a laying down of her life in obedience to the will 
of this Devil [Angelo] is not the allowable answer to the problem 
posed by the fact of human sin.” *® (Is she really this philo- 
sophical?) From such a perspective of her role in 3/easure for 
Measure, the great moment of the play is her triumphant 
recovery from temptation (when was she ever tempted, one 
asks!) , voiced in the words: “ More than our brother is our 
chastity ” (II. iv. 186). 

Other critics, beginning with Johnson in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one notes, have considered Isabella to be something less 
exalted, not because of her refusal of Angelo (which is guar- 
anteed by her identification with a religious order) , but because 
of her attack on her brother. Johnson remarks that there is 
“something harsh, and something forced and far-fetched” * 
in her declamation to Claudio, wishing him death. Quiller- 


*S Battenhouse, p. 1046. 
*® The Plays of William Shakespeare (London, 1765), Vol. I, p. $21. 
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Couch, in our time, finds that Isabella is “ something rancid 
in her chastity.” ®° Wylie Sypher has described her as “the 
prurient Isabella ”; ** Edith Sitwell lets her go as “ the uncon- 
scious hypocrite ”; ** and Mark Van Doren concludes, rather 
too acidly perhaps, that “ we do not see her in her goodness; 
we only hear her talking like a termagent against those who 
doubt it.” * 

Without attempting to weigh, here, whether a Jacobean 
audience generally, or the first English Stuart in particular, 
would be as apt to regard Isabella as a Christ-like figure as 
would Professor Battenhouse, I want to introduce briefly one 
other problem in interpretation which Isabella’s rejection of 
her brother has created. Does Shakespeare produce in Isabella, 
through a gross failure in his art, a character whose actions and 
attitudes in the climactic Act III are inconsistent either with 
our moral sense or with a developing dramatic pattern? The 
critics who have argued this theory (e.g. Tillyard and O. J. 
Campbell) , feel that Isabella involves the audience with her 
destiny in the first three acts, only to be let go as a character, 
interesting in her own right, after the first scene of Act III. 
Thereafter, in the Mariana episode, and finally in being paired 
off with the Duke, she seems to these critics, though variously 
stated by them, to be caught up and submerged in the working 
out of the plot of Measure for Measure to a conventionally- 
haprv conclusion. 

Since I cannot agree with Battenhouse that Isabella is 
“holy ” in her ferocity toward her brother, nor with Quiller- 
Couch that she is morally offensive, I proceed to my own 
answers both to the problem of our proper attitude toward 
Isabella’s insistent virtue, and to the question as to whether 
the play breaks in two after the climactic third act. As far as 
our attitude toward Isabella’s virtue is concerned, I note that 
in an intellectualized comedy as carefully in equilibrium as 
this one, where the audience is permitted only a limited identifi- 


*° Measure for Measure, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson 
(Cambridge, 1922), p. xxx. 

#1 Shakespeare as Casuist: Measure for Measure,” Sewanee Review, LXVIII 
(No. 2, 1950), 278. 

*2 4 Poet’s Notebook (Boston, 1950), p. 128. 

*8 Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 221. 
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cation with individual characters, neither Isabella nor the audi- 
ence can be allowed to succumb to the emotional violence which 
her surrender to Angelo would evoke. The play would at once 
lose its intentionally, and intensely, theoretical nature, its 
rigidly schematic measure for measure. Isabella, in her actions, 
must be held subordinate to the over-all dramatic equation, 
where there are to be no casualties, where the results of Angelo’s 
dissembling in the Duke’s moral experiment are to be sus- 
pended. She must remain to the end a foil for Angelo, and not 
his victim. 

Her early identification with a sisterhood * is foisted upon 
Isabella for the very purpose of creating a character who will 
not be able to surrender her chastity on Angelo’s unlawful 
terms. She is the intentional representative of an absolute 
sexual virtue in her actions and decisions up to the end of Act 
III, in part, to act as contrast to the more casual morality of 
Claudio and Juliet. She also embodies an extreme Pauline 
attitude toward sex, to the end of scene one, of Act ITT, in a 
larger world which includes, among other voices, that of Lucio 
and that of Angelo. This is the point in Shakespeare’s making 
her a novice and not just a lady of Vienna: as one interested 
in joining a religious order she creates a neat balance of atti- 
tudes in the structure of the comedy. She is surely not intended 
to live in the play as Shakespeare’s personal eulogy of chastity 
any more than Angelo’s early severity is intended as Shake- 
speare’s eulogy of puritanism. Indeed, an Isabella who sur- 
rendered to an Angelo would be as violently improbable as a 
Cressida who refused to surrender to her Troilus. In either 
case, the main balance of the play would be broken. 

But I do think that Isabella, like Angelo, is equally intended 
by Shakespeare to be subjected to the ‘discipline of the title: 
Measure for Measure. She is a kind of obverse of Angelo, in 
which the ironies of attitude and decision by which she exists 


**In his identifying Isabella as a novice of a religious order, and in his pairing 
her off with the Duke, Shakespeare seems to have remembered the character Lucia 
Bella of Whetstone’s An Heptameron of Civill Discourses (London, 1582). Whet- 
stone’s Lucia Bella “who, in the beginning of Christmasse, was determyned to 
have beene a vestall Nunne,” (Sig. Z:) and who had defended the single life in 
the debates, is won over to an acceptance of marriage after the seventh day’s 
entertainment. 
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in the play are complementary to those of her opposite. Just 
as Angelo turns out to be infinitely more depraved than the 
lovers he condemns, so too the “ ensky’d and sainted ” Isabella 
is revealed to be totally merciless in her reviling of her brother 
for whose life she had so arduously pleaded mercy. And to keep 
ihe reversals in Measure for Measure which flow from this pair 
of rhetoricians in complete equilibrium, the play is allowed to 
come to an end only at the moment of exact equivalence be- 
tween Isabella and Angelo. It ends only when Isabella has 
really become the thing she had argued for her brother in 
Act II, that is, merciful (“ against all sense” as the Duke 
points out); and Angelo has really become the thing he had 
argued for in the great debate of Act II, absolutely just. 

As with Angelo, so with Isabella, the basic contradictions 
which make up her character in the play are the results of her 
initial public proclamation of her virtue, and her subsequent 
public pronouncements on mercy. As far as her chastity is 
concerned, it important to note the series of contradictions with 
which Isabella is involved after her first declaration that she 
could wish “a more strict restraint” upon the nuns of the 
order of Saint Clare. Lucio at once juxtaposes her self-righteous- 
ness against the cynicism of a less autere world in his taunt, 
* Hail, virgin, if you be ” (I. iv. 16). Then Lucio persuades her 
to plead with Angelo for her brother, but not in the role of 
an unsexed anchorite who, when sworn, must not speak with 
men but in the presence of her prioress. He asks her, rather, to 
teach Angelo, “ a man whose blood is very snow broth” (I.iv. 
57) , the meaning of a woman’s power: 

Go to Lord Angelo 


And let him learn to know, when maidens sue, 
Men give like gods. (I. iv. 79) 


But we have already been warned of the woman in Isabella 
(just as we are early warned of the man lurking behind the 
puritan Angelo) by Claudio’s description of her to Lucio: 


.. in her youth 
There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
Such as move men. (I. ii. 193) 


And William Empson has remarked of Claudio’s words: “ This 
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is the stainless Is el, being spoken of by her respectful brother 

. ‘speechlesse’ will not give away whether she is shy or 
sly, and ‘dialect’ has abandoned the effort.” ** It is Lucio, 
moreover, in the debate between Isabella and Angelo, who 
keeps making demands upon the woman in her, urging her to 
“kneel down before him, hang upon his gown.” It is Lucio 
who cautions her that she is too cold: 


. if you should need a pin 
You could not with more tame a tongue desire it. 
(II. ii. 45) 


(And I remark, parenthetically, that in her line “ might but 
my bending down / Reprieve thee” (IIT. i. 142) , Isabella seems 
to remember Lucio’s pin as the standard by which she evaluates 
her brother’s life.) 

The obvious, if deliberately ironic, result of her wooing Angelo 
for her brother’s life with all her powers as a woman is what 
we should expect in a comedy of ideas: Angelo’s own aroused 
desire for this woman in her, which he voices in sharp and 
unmistakable challenge, 


.. . Be that you are, 
That is, a woman; if you be more, you’re none. 
(II. iv. 135) 


Isabella, herself, belatedly recognizes that the actual role she 
had played with Angelo was not that of novice at all, but 
that of a woman. It is this recognition, late in the play, which 
vindicates her request for his life: 
Look, if it please you, on this man condemn’d 
As if my brother liv’d. I partly think 
A due sincerity govern’d his deeds, 
Till he did look on me. 


(V.i. 445) 


It is, finally, not the novice Isabella for whose “lovely sake ” 
the Duke offers marriage. It is for the woman who emerges 
from her to conduct the Mariana episode, the woman who in 
Act III puts on the “ destin’d livery” of secular femininity. 
(Equally, it is the man who emerges from the “ prenzie ” Angelo 
whom the Duke is able to forgive.) 


2° Seven Types of Ambiguity, 3rd ed. (London, 1953), p. 202. 
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As far as Isabella’s initial misunderstanding of the real 
nature of mercy is concerned, it is important to note that we 
hear her voice only as a series of declamations in her pleading 
for Claudio. We hear it as a series of skillful rhetorical maneu- 
vers pitted against, but not actually winning the argument 
against Angelo’s own very skillful defense of the justice of the 
law. Where her brother’s life is concerned, moreover, Isabella 
remains somewhat aloof, almost a distinterested commentator 
to Angelo on the conflicting claims of justice and mercy in her 
brother’s case, “ At war ’twixt will and will not” (II. 11.33). 
She becomes somewhat more passionately involved, and argues 
at her most brilliant, against what Claudio had called “ the 
demi-god Authority ” (I.ii.129). But this occurs only after 
she has personally felt the sting of Angelo’s contemptuous, 
arrogant dismissal of her person: 


Be satisfied: 
Your brother dies tomorrow: be content. 
(II. ii. 104) 


When she finally becomes vehemently involved with Angelo, 
be it noted, it is not over her brother’s life at all. It is a fury 
which commences only when Angelo proposes that she who had 
defended, in her own words, Claudio’s “natural guiltiness ” 
so well, herself become what she had defended and surrender 
her own virginity to him to save her brother’s life. At this 
point in Act II, the saintly Isabella, perhaps somewhat unlike 
Christ in the wilderness, turns what Tillyard has called her 
“native ferocity ” loose on Angelo and attempts, unsuccessfully, 
to snatch a pardon for Claudio by blackmail: 


Sign me a present pardon for my brother, 
Or with an outstretch’d throat [ll tell the world aloud 
What man thou art. (II. iv. 153) 


I think the violence of this chaste and merciful Isabella’s 
response to Angelo is made by Shakespeare as intentionally 
derisive as is the lustful response of Angelo to her. It is the 
dramatic nature of this pair, at the active center of Measure 
for Measure, to be inconsistent and contradictory in their virtue 
in order to create the ironies and reversals of which the comedy 
is made. Indeed, if we need proof of the meaning of the debate 
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with Angelo in Act II, it lies in our detached spectator’s sardonic 
comment on this scene, the Duke’s heavily understated descrip- 
tion to Claudio of the violent encounter between Isabella and 
Angelo which the audience has just witnessed: 


She, having the truth of honour in her, hath made him [Angelo] 
that gracious denial which he is most glad to receive. 


(III. i. 164) 


The Isabella that we know cannot make the gracious denial 
that a less publicly virtuous Isabella might have made. 

After the Duke’s double-edged comment on this pair, we 
need not conjure up any special Jacobean attitude toward 
chastity to understand the play’s intention in Isabella’s ferocity 
toward her brother. If her rejection of Claudio in a white heat 
of rage seems to need further elucidation, however, I suggest 
first of all that the whole play up to this point has prepared 
us for it by Isabella’s initial self-righteousness. We are prepared 
for the anger of her denial by the temper of her previous rejec- 
tion of Angelo’s offer. And I think we should be prepared for 
the irony of her total lack of mercy toward her brother’s love 
of life, his fear of death, by our own sense of the need for this 
hardness, here, to prepare for the contrast of the final yielding 
to mercy by Isabella. Moreover, we would be totally unpre- 
pared, I think, for a display of tender solicitude on the part 
of Isabella toward Claudio, for any “ gracious denial ” of him 
in the Duke’s damning phrase. We have difficulty conjuring up 
such a picture of her. It would be a devastating violation of 
the whole tenor of the play. 

One last element needs to be noticed in Act III, scene i: the 
teasing quality of Isabella’s informing her brother of Angelo’s 
offer. Isabella is very brisk in the opening of this scene, in 
which she is to inform her brother that there is no hope for a 
reprieve, remarking to the Provost that “her business is a 
word or two with Claudio.” In addressing her brother, a man 
condemned to the block, and resigned to his fate, her first 
words carry a kind of taunt: 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
Intends you for his swift ambassador. 


(ITI. i. 55) 


Claudio, indeed, is actually forced into his great, dramatic out- 
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cry on the fear of death, not by the “ truth of honour ” in her, 
that she has been put in an intolerable position, but by her 
leasingly repeated suspicion that if she were to tell Claudio 
how he might be saved (but she won’t!), he would not be 
enough of a man to die for her. She plays a grim game with 
a man facing the axe, hinting, hesitating, but not quite telling, 
how he may escape death. It is she who actually maneuvers 
him from his mood of resignation to the point where he will 
be forced to ask her to accept Angelo’s offer. And the sudden 
appearance of the merciless Isabella at this juncture, crying 
‘o Claudio 


Mercy to thee would prove itself a bawd: 
‘Tis best that thou diest quickly, (III. i. 148) 


is the second of the two climactic ironies of Measure for 
Jeasure. The merciless pleader for mercy is neatly poised in 
paradox against the lustful puritan. 

Measure for Measure pivots on these two reversals in its 
paired champions of virtue. Indeed, the turning of Isabella on 
Claudio is the turning of the whole play on itself so that real 
justice and real mercy may eventually win out. Does the play 
collapse with Isabella’s reviling of her brother, as it has been 
argued? Or does the play move into theological allegory here? 
Neither, I think. “ There has been so great a fever on good- 
ness ” the Duke tells Escalus, “ that the dissolution of it must 
cure it” (III. ii.241). What Tillyard describes as Isabella’s 
“hushed and submissive tones” to the Duke (“ Let me hear 
you speak farther. I have the spirit to do anything that appears 
not foul in the truth of my spirit ”’) , it seems to me are rather 
the intended and dramatically effective beginning of the disso- 
lution of her overweening “ goodness,” the beginning of her 
redemption into actual, livable goodness. Her subsequent role 
as a kind of pander in the Mariana episode, contradicts the 
absolute chastity to which she had first committed herself, no 
doubt, as she permits Angelo to show her the way to the 
assignation “ twice o’er.” But it represents her first surrender 
to a more measured, less absolute, mercy, whereby she can 
come to plead for Angelo in the end, and can thus be finally 
aware of her own humanity. 
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Measure for Measure, then, 1 consider a very great comedy 
despite its dogmatically hostile critics, and despite its eagerly 
theological analysts who find it a simple matter to name “ its 
lesson driven home.” ** Surely, however, it has no more easily 
definable meaning than has Hamlet. One can demonstrate its 
inherent design, but its “ meaning” is, as always in art, impos- 
sible to extract into a neat phrase from its complex structure 
of conflicting attitudes and feelings. The play has illustrated 
merciless chastity and merciless justice in action, and has shown 
the possibility of their mitigation. But we have certainly not 
witnessed a narrow homily on mercy, I think. The various and 
shifting points of view toward the passive “ natural guiltiness ” 
of humanity at the center of the play have been dramatized, as 
is usual in Shakespeare, rather than evaluated. We have not 
been called upon to judge Claudio’s slip, nor Lucio’s. We have 
not been asked to evaluate Isabella’s chastity any more than 
we have been called upon to evaluate that of Elbow’s wife. 

As in reading one of Donne’s most intellectual, teasing and 
subtle poems, so in reading or in seeing Measure for Measure: 
we find that with its design completed, the perimeter of our 
awareness of important things we already half knew about 
human potentiality for good and evil has been perceptibly 
extended. The meaning of Measure for Measure resides, how- 
ever, not in a scholar’s notes on history or on theology, but in 
our capacity to respond to the amplitude of the play’s dramatic 
design of irony and paradox, its demonstration of the enormous 
range of human response, as focussed and caught between justice 
and mercy. 


Western Reserve University. 


#°G. Wilson Knight, The Whee! of Fire, p. 83. 
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THE POET AS FOOL AND PRIEST 
BY SIGURD BURCKHARDT 


Feste: But indeed words are very rascals 
since bonds disgraced them. 

Viola: Thy reason, man? 

Feste: Troth, sir, I can yield you none 
without words; and words are 
proven so false, I am loath to 
prove reason with them. 


(Twelfth Night, II, 1) 


We know of Goethe that he was prompted to resume work on 
his “tragedy of the poet ”°—Torquato Tasso—while he was 
modelling a foot in a sculptor’s studio in Rome. Following this 
evidently potent impulse, he recast the unfinished play into 
blank verse and painfully completed it, with what he called 
“ scarcely justifiable transfusions of my own blood.” What the 
connection was between modelling and the decision to take up 
again a long abandoned and extraordinarily difficult project, 
he did not say; but perhaps one may speculate. While his 
hands shaped the formless, malleable clay, may he not have 
wondered about the radical and dismaying difference between 
the sculptor’s medium and his own: between clay—or marble, 
pigment, tones—and words? 

For the difference is radical. All other artists have for their 
medium what Aristotle called a material cause: more or less 
shapeless, always meaningless matter, upon which they can 
imprint form and meaning. Their media become media proper 
only under their hands; through shaping they communicate. 
As artists they are uniquely sovereign, minting unminted 
bullion into currency, stamping their image upon it. The poet 
is denied this creative sovereignty. His “ ; 





material cause” is 
a medium before he starts to fashion it; he must deal in an 
already current and largely defaced coinage. In fact it is not 
even a coinage, but rather a paper currency. Words, as the 
poet finds them, are tokens for “ real” things, which they are 
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supposed to signify—drafts upon a hoard of reality which it 
would be too cumbersome to put into circulation. Not merely 
is the poet denied ihe creative privilege of coining his own 
medium; his medium lacks all corporeality, is a system of signs 
which have only a secondary, referential substance. 

A painter paints a tree or a triangle—and there it is. He 
may be representational, but he need not; whether he paints 
trees or triangles, they are corporeally there for us to respond 
to. There can be no non-representational poetry; the very 
medium forbids. MacLeish’s “ A poem should not mean but 
be ” points to an important truth; but as it stands it is nonsense, 
because the medium of poetry is unlike any other. Words must 
mean; if they don’t they are gibberish. The painter’s tree 
is an image; but if the poet writes “ tree,” he does not create 
an image. He uses one; the poetic “image” is one only in a 
metaphorical sense. Actually it is something that evokes an 
image, a sign pointing to a certain preestablished configuration 
in our visual memory. The man who first “imagined” a 
unicorn could paint it; the poet could use the word only after 
the image had been created and seen( or else he would have 
had to describe it, i.e., to establish it as a composite of other 
preexistent images). The so-called poetic image achieves its 
effect only by denying its essence; it is a word, but it functions 
by making us aware of something other than it is. If many key 
terms of literary analysis—“ color,” “texture” and “ image,” 
for example—are in fact metaphors borrowed from the other 
arts, this is the reason: poetry has no material cause. Words 
already have what the artist first wants to give them—meaning 
and fatally lack what he needs in order to shape them—body. 








I propose that the nature and primary function of the most 
important poetic devices—especially rhyme, meter and meta- 
phor—is to release words in some measure from their bondage 
to meaning, their purely referential role, and to give or restore 
to them the corporeality which a true medium needs. To attain 
the position of creative sovereignty over matter, the poet must 
first of all reduce language to something resembling a material. 
He can never do so completely, only proximately. But he can 
—and that is his first task—drive a wedge between words and 
their meanings, lessen as much as possible their designatory 
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force and thereby inhibit our all too ready flight from them to 
the things they point to. Briefly put, the function of poetic 
devices is dissociative, or divestive. 

The pun is one—I would say the second most primitive— 
way of divesting a word of its meaning. Where writers find so 
primitive a method especially appealing, we may suspect that 
they feel the need to create a true medium, and so to rebel 
against a token language, with particular intensity. When 
Shakespeare concludes his 138th sonnet, which explores the very 
complicated inversions of truth and falsehood between him 
and his mistress, with the couplet: 


Therefore I lie with her and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be, 


the pun is more than a joke, however bitter. It is the creation 
of a semantic identity between words whose phonetic identity 
is, for ordinary language, the merest coincidence. That is to 
say, it is an act of verbal violence, designed to tear the close 
bond between a word and its meaning. It asserts that mere 
phonetic—i. e. material; corporeal—likeness establishes likeness 
of meaning. The pun gives the word as entity primacy over 
the word as sign. 

In doing so it gives the lie direct to the social convention 
that is language. Punning fell into disrepute in the 18th century 
and has only recently recovered its poetic respectability. Is 
not perhaps the reason that it is, by its very directness, revolu- 
tionary and anarchic? It denies the meaningfulness of words 
and so calls into question the genuineness of the linguistic 
currency on which the social order depends. It makes us aware 
that words may be counterfeits. When Adam asked Eve why 
she called that huge, flapeared, trunknosed beast an elephant, 
she is said to have answered: “ Because it looks like one.” 
Somehow, insofar as we are good, law-abiding linguistic citizens, 
we all share this feeling of our common mother: that there is 
an inherent propriety in the sounds we make, a preestablished 
harmony between them and the things they designate. The 
pun shatters it. In an age which was determined to create and 
affirm a purely human order, to awaken and strengthen in 
men a sense of the fitness of things here and now—in such an 
age it was scarcely an accident that the no-nonsense critic 
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Dennis classed punsters with pick-pockets, and the gentle 
Addison was “ desirous to get out of [their] world of magic, 
which had almost turned my brain” (Spectator 63). The 
covertly rebellious Pope was partial to the pun’s tamer brother, 
the zeugma; and Swift, anarchic idealist malgré soi, remained 
a privately passionate practitioner of this kind of subversion. 
But the dilemma which the pun seeks to solve by violence 
confronts all poets; in a sense all poetic devices are more 
civilized forms of punning. That rhymes are partial puns is 
obvious. It is not often that they do their dissociative business 
as perfectly as at times with Pope: 
Receive, great Empress! thy accomplished Son: 
Thine from the birth, and sacred from the rod, 
A dauntless infant! never scared with God. 


(Dunciad IV), 


where, interacting with “Son ” and “ sacred ” (and its impious 
anagram “ scared”), the words “ rod” and “ God ” create the 
blasphemous identity schoolmaster’s birchrod= Holy Cross. 
But at least rhymes do one thing: they call attention to the 
purely sonant nature of words. Though they rarely shatter 
the unity of sound and meaning, as the pun does, they aid the 
poet in weighting the balance on the side of sound and thus 
giving the words body, which simply as signs they lack. To 
the degree that rhyme becomes a virtually mandatory conven- 
tion of poetry, it necessarily loses a great deal of this force; the 
poet may then—as G. M. Hopkins does almost systematically— 
revitalize it by using it where it is not conventionally expected 
and so discounted: internally. But even in its faded form it 
serves its purpose. 

Metaphors act analogously. When Octavius Caesar says 
of Antony and Cleopatra: “No grave upon the earth shall 
clip in it a pair so famous,” he is doing more than comparing 
two disparate things. By saying “ clip” he makes of the grave 
a nuptial bed and beyond that of the bed one of the partners 
to the nuptials. As the bridegroom clips the bride, so the grave 
will embrace the now finally united and inseparable pair. In 
this way analysis transforms the metaphor into a conceptual 
simile, but the word “ clip ” does not invite comparison; rather 
it fuses separate and distinct meanings into a new verbal 
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identity, a trinity. And thereby it does something also to lan- 
guage. A grave which is likewise a bed and a bridegroom is, in 
fact, no longer a grave; neither are a pair of bodies corpses, 
who are at the same time a bride. The metaphor does not only 
fuse, it dissociates words from their meanings. 

Ideally the language of social intercourse should be as 
windowglass; we should not notice that it stands between us 
and the meanings “ behind” it. But when chemists recently 
developed a plastic coating which made the glass it was spread 
on fully invisible, the results were far from satisfactory: people 
bumped into the glass. If there were a language pure enough 
to transmit all human experience without distortion, there 
would be no need for poetry. But such a language not only 
does not, it cannot exist. Language can no more do justice 
to all human truth than law can to all human wishes. In its 
very nature as a social instrument it must be a convention, 
must arbitrarily order the chaos of experiences, allowing expres- 
sion to some, denying it to others. It must provide common 
denominators, and so it necessarily falsifies, just as the law 
necessarily inflicts injustice. And these falsifications will be 
the more dangerous, the more “ transparent ” language seems 
to become, the more unquestioningly it is accepted as an undis- 
torting medium. It is not windowglass, but rather a system of 
lenses which focus and refract the rays of an hypothetical 
unmediated vision. The first purpose of poetic language, and 
of metaphors in particular, is the very opposite of making 
language more transparent. Metaphors increase our awareness 
of the distortions of language by increasing the thickness and 
curvature of the lenses and so exaggerating the angles of refrac- 
tion. They shake us loose from the comfortable conviction that 
a grave is a grave is a grave. They are semantic puns, just 
as puns are phonetic metaphors; though they leave words as 
sounds intact, they break their semantic identity. 

Metaphors, then, like puns and rhyme, corporealize language, 
because any device which interposes itself between words and 
their supposedly simple meanings calls attention to the words as 
things. Meter has the same function; it is most like rhyme in 
that it also is a conventional means of stressing the purely 
phonetic matter which words without meanings are. It does 
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not merely establish a mood; that can be done in thousands 
of other ways. If it serves to channel the chaotic emotions of 
the poet into a manageable flow, that has nothing to do with 
us as readers or listeners. Insofar as it becomes, like ryhme, 
a binding convention of poetry, it loses its dissociative force; 
and so it is used by poets like, again, Hopkins in a special 
way. What internal rhyme does in a conventionally rhyming 
poetry, syncopated rhythms do in a prosody which convention- 
ally demands a regular beat; Hopkins’ “ sprung rhythm ”’ is 
the exact metrical analogue to his internal rhyme. But even 
in less systematically syncopated poetry the counterpoint of 
metrical and speech rhythms results in a dissociation. Since 
the words of a poem function simultaneously in two rhythmic 
systems, they belong fully to neither, just as the metaphorical 
word and the pun belong fully to neither of the two semantic 
systems they fuse. 

Primarily all these devices do what the sea does in the song 
from The Tempest: 


Full fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones are corals made: 

Those are pearls that were his eyes, 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Burthen: ding dong 

Heark, now I hear them; ding-dong bell. 


These lines state so perfectly what poetry does to ordinary 
language, that one can hardly resist reading them allegorically; 
as the play is the poet-magician’s testament to the world, so 
this song is the glance he grants us into his “ bag of tricks.” 
The word, which in prose fades into a sign, yielding its original 
invocative power to the thing which, by having named, it has 
in a manner created—the word is transformed into something 
rich and strange by poetry. But to become rich it must first 
become strange. Bones and eyes—purely functional things 
in the living organism—no sooner are divorced from it than 
they become macabre and grotesque. Yet if the poet allows 
his words no more than their functional identity in the body 
of the “living language,” he surrenders his sovereignty as an 
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artist; he creates nothing, says nothing that is true beyond the 
partial and distorted truths this language has seen fit to grant 
us. He must tear the words out of their living matrix, so 
that they may not merely mean, but be. Perhaps I did Gertrude 
Stein an injustice just now when I paraphrased her to instance 
the comfortable conviction that words are of course what they 
mean, neither more nor less. For an even more primitive way 
than punning to strip words of their meanings is repetition. Say 
“a rose is a rose is a rose” a few more times, and what you 
have is a meaningless sound, because you have torn the word 
out of its living linguistic matrix and so are left with nothing 
but a vile phonetic jelly. This first step toward becoming 
poets we all can take, even if we are not clever enough to 
think of puns. And again it is often the greatest poets who 
avail themselves of repetition: 

They that have power to hurt, and will do none, 

That do not do the thing they most do show. 


So Shakespeare opens his 94th sonnet. The fourfold repetition 
of do is of course \not clumsiness; Shakespeare takes this seem- 
ingly most transparent, most purely functional of words and 
makes it gain body by repetition. A word we have been accus- 
tomed to look through as a mere auxiliary and expletive, having 
not even the referential substantiality of a proper verb or 
noun, becomes something in its own right, a dimension of 
existence, by repetition; so that when we read at the end: 
“For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds,” we are 
prepared for the frightening force of the act merely as act. 
And if here repetition is used to give a “ meaningless ” word 
meaning, the fact nowise invalidates my argument, but rather 
enforces it; it is precisely the initial meaninglessness which 
makes this kind of change possible. Where there is a meaning 
already, as in: 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 

And death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 


the effect is, initially at least, the opposite (though basically 
the same): the word “ death” and its derivatives come close 
to losing their signatory force. Repetition—and it would be 
easy to cite instances from other poets, especially those of the 
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17th Century and of our time—makes the word malleable, 
ready to take the imprint the poet wants to give it. It might 
not be bad pedagogy, in a course devoted to the teaching of 
poetry, to make the student repeat a poem’s key words over 
and over, until they lose ail semblance of meaning. He may 
then get a sense of what is the essence of poetry: the making 
such a vile jelly into a pearl. 

What I have said of words holds true also of their combina- 
tions and relations: phrases and syntactical patterns. Empson 
has called attention to the frequency and efficacy of syntactical 
ambiguities; I need only to add that through them the meanings 
of syntactical relations are again called into question. A word 
which can function simultaneously as two or more different 
parts of speech, a phrase which can be parsed in two or more 
ways—to the despair of all grammar teachers—simply extends 
the pervasive incertitude of poetry from words to their connec- 
tions into statements. And inversions and similar poetic 
“licenses” are after all not merely allowances made to com- 
pensate for the self-imposed handicaps of rhyme and meter— 
as though the poet were a golfer who engages to use only one 
hand if we allow him two extra strokes on every hole. They 
tend to become that, it is true; but it is just this tendency of 
theirs which causes the periodic rebellions against them and 
everything that bears the stigma of “ poetic diction.” For 
poetic words and phrasings are not exempt from the fading 
process which bleaches ordinary language; they soon come to 
be felt as having an inherent “ poeticalness,” which relieves 
the poet of the responsibility to make them strange. They 
too acquire a designatory function; only instead of meaning a 
thing or relation of things they mean: “ This is poetry.” It 
is not surprising, therefore, that poets often feel impelled to 
do the very opposite of what, by my analysis, they ought to 
be doing—that they use the phrasings of the most ordinary 
speech and reject the built-in dissociations of “ elevated ” 
language. Once a generally accepted “ poetic” idiom has de- 
veloped, it is precisely by the return to the “ Hurry up, please; 
it’s time” kind of diction that the effect of dissociation may 
be achieved and we are made to attend once more to words 
as words. As the “ pastoral ” sentimentality of certain people’s 
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poets shows, a return to common speech which is motivated 
by the will to “ regain contact with the common man” yields 
poetry of a very low order. The true poetic meaning of such 
a return is almost the opposite: when the common reader has 
learned to accept the “ unnatural” as natural—* because it’s 
poetry, you know ”—the poet may take to the “ natural.” The 
real motive remains the same: to wrest from a functionalized 
idiom the material which the artist needs for a true medium. 

Under the headings pun, rhyme, metaphor and meter I have 
in fact already been discussing an aspect of poetic language 
which, since Empson, no treatment of poetics can afford to 
ignore: ambiguity. For Empson, ambiguity became all but 
synonymous with the essential quality of poetry; it meant 
complexity, associative and connotative richness, texture, and 
the possibility of irony. The ambiguous word proliferated like a 
vine, wove or revealed hidden strands between the most various 
and distinct spheres of our prosaically ordered world. By 
exploiting the ambiguity of words the poet could ironically 
undercut the surface meanings of his statements, could avail 
himself fully of the entire field of meanings which a word has 
and is. I want to shift the stress of Empson’s analysis a little. 
He made us aware that one word can—and in great poetry 
commonly does—have many meanings; I would rather insist 
on the converse, that many meanings can have one word. For 
the poet, the ambiguous word is the crux of the problem of 
creating a medium for him to work in. If meanings are primary 
and words only their signs, then ambiguous words are false; 
each meaning should have its word, as each sound should have 
its letter. But if the reverse is true and words are primary— 
if, that is, they are the corporeal entities the poet requires— 
then ambiguity is something quite different: it is the fracturing 
of a pristine unity by the analytic conceptualizations of prose. 
The poet must assume that where there is one word there 
must, in some sense, be unity of meaning, no matter what 
prose usage may have done to break it. The pun is the extreme 
form of this assumption, positing unity of meaning even for 
purely accidental homophones, such as the sound shifts of a 
language will happen to produce. 

Ambiguity, then, becomes a test case for the poet; insofar as 
he can vanquish it—not by splitting the word, but by fusing 
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its meanings—he has succeeded in making language into a 
true medium; insofar as it vanquishes him, he must abdicate 
his position as a “ maker.” I would say, therefore, that he does 
not primarily exploit the plurisignations of words, as though 
they were a fortunate accident; rather he accepts, even seeks 
out their challenge, because he knows that in his encounter 
with them the issue of his claim is finally joined and decided. 
A pun may be a mere play, a rhyme a mere jingle, even a 
metaphor only an invitation to conceptual comparisons; true 
ambiguities are another matter. With them it is not a question 
of taking two words or meanings and showing how, in some 
sense, they are one, but rather of taking one word and showing 
that it is more than a potpourri of the meanings we have a 
mind to attach to it. Since the poet’s credo must be the 
opening of St. John: “In the beginning was ihe Word,” he 
meets the temptation of meaning ultimately in ambiguity. 

Empson takes ambiguity in the widest sense; of his seven 
types it is the last which is of special interest here.. It is the 
ambiguity of contradiction, or to take it more narrowly, of 
negation. If the preceding argument is valid, negation poses 
for the poet a crucial problem: it denies the existence of some- 
thing which, simply by mentioning, it affirms, almost creates. 
The problem is not, of course, confined to poetry; if I say, 
“ There is no God,” I am caught in something of a contradic- 
tion. But in prose I have a way out; I can interpret my state- 
ment to mean: “ The word ‘God’ refers to nothing that exists 
and therefore has no true meaning”; or more cautiously: 
“* God’ is only a notion in the heads of some unenlightened 
people and cannot be said to ‘be’.” This way out is not 
available to the poet, since even the negated word is corporeally 
there and so demonstrates its reality. Nietzsche said: “God 
is dead.” 

There is a passage in the Aeneid in which Jupiter foretells 
the future achievements of Rome and the Julian family; it 
ends thus: 


“Then shall war cease, and the iron ages soften . . . The dreadful 
steel-clenched gates of War shall be shut fast; inhuman Fury, his 
hands bound behind him with an hundred rivets of brass, shall sit 
within on murderous weapons, shrieking with ghastlv blood-stained 
lips.” 
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This is rather like the allegorical sculptures in which a triumph- 
ant main figure has its foot firmly planted on the neck of a 
now impotent, teeth-gnashing figure of War (or perhaps 
Disease, or Hunger) . It is evident that the sculptor—or painter, 
or musician—cannot negate; he cannot express “ There is no 
war,” since War, even to be negated, must be physically there. 
In prose, a negative particle or pronoun is a sign that what 
follows is to be ignored or discounted; if I say “‘ Nothing pleases 
him,” I expect my listener to discount the word “ pleases.” 
But it can, and in poetry often must, be taken differently, as 
“He is pleased by nothingness.” The classical instance of this 
ambiguity is the story of Ulysses and Polyphemos; Ulysses 
exploits it by giving his name as “ Nobody.” Polyphemos, 
having visible proof of the corporeality of this “ nobody,” 
accepts the word in its poetic sense; his fellows later, lacking 
such proof, take the word in its prose sense; it is through this 
split in human discourse that crafty Ulysses escapes. But the 
poet’s purpose is to tell truths—truths which escape the 
confines of discursive speech. And io do so, he is committed to 
the word, even the negative, as in some sense physically present. 
How, then, can he express negations? 

I believe that one of the more puzzling of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets poses this problem sharply and so may yield an answer 
—the 116th: 





Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no! It is an ever fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
It alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Shakespeare here tries to define the core word of the entire 
sonnet sequence in a series of negative and positive equations. 
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The rhetorical structure implies a debate; the disputatious dare 
of the couplet is almost strident. We can do no less than accept 
the challenge. 

There is no arguing about definitions; but this one of love is 
more than commonly wilful. Shakespeare is more of a “ high- 
flyer’ even than Plato; where Plato wisely excepted Eros from 
his Ideas so that he might have some means of bridging the chasm 
between them and the world of appearances, Shakespeare 
Platonizes this very force. The definition he proposes removes 
love completely from the sphere of human feeling, even puts 
it into explicit contrast with the sole plainly human element 
in the sonnet: “rosy lips and cheeks.” Love is the Pole Star, 
fixed in timeless immobility infinitely far above the sublunary 
world of change and decay; it is incommensurable to human 
understanding, let alone attainable by human striving. A word 
which in ordinary usage is warm, intimate and caressing, 
Shakespeare makes cold, hard and precise. Not even Dante 
managed to live up to standards as rigorous as the sonnet pre- 
scribes; ordinary men could claim to have loved only if the 
definition were lowered a good deal. What we should expect 
Shakespeare to say at the end is the opposite of what he does 
say: not “ If this be error,” but rather “ If this be true, no man 
ever loved.” (I am leaving aside, for the moment, the equally 
startling other conclusion: “I never writ.”) We may not be 
able to dispute his definition, but his conclusion is another 
matter. On the face of it it seems nonsense. 

There are two ways out of the dilemma; or to put it differ- 
ently, the dilemma results from the sonnet’s being read partly 
as if it were prose, partly as if it were poetry. If I read the 
second line (“Love is not love”) as a discursive proposition 
—*“ Love is not a feeling which . . .” or “ That love is not true 
love which . . .’—I must read the double negative of the last 
line in the same way, “so that [as Feste says], conclusions to 
be as kisses, if your [two] negatives make your [one] affirmative, 
why then ’’—everybody has always loved. Unless, that is, 
the poet’s definition is the true one, anybody’s claim to the 
feeling is as good as anybody else’s; brutal lust and sophomoric 
sentimentality, sordid calculation and disguised hatred—what- 
ever feeling man has seen fit to baptize “ love ” is then entitled 
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to the name. If we read “ love ” as we do in prose—as a sign 
for a feeling—the first negation must be in some manner re- 
phrased in order to make sense at all; the simplest way is to 
rewrite it so that within a larger genus of feelings love is the 
species which has immutability as its differentia. This logical 
rewording—which I think we do almost without being conscious 
of it—compels us to a logical reading of the double negative, 
so that the sonnet concludes: If this definition is erroneous, 
if the differentia is not applicable, then love is not a separate 
species but returns into the chaos of meanings which men, 
deceiving or self-deceived, have called “love”; that is, every 
man who ever said he loved did so. 

But in poetry two negatives do not make an affirmative. 
To the poetic reading of the last line—in which one negative 
reinforces the other—corresponds a poetic reading also of the 
earlier negation. Then, since it is the word itself which is 
negated, the word is annulled, struck from the language. “ On 
any terms less than mine,” so Shakespeare says, “the word 
‘love’ is expunged.” The corporeal entity he put there was 
cancellable by nothing less than an absolute negation, the 
negation of the word itself. He could not say: “ Love which 
alters is only lust (or some other feeling) ,” because one real 
entity does not cancel another. He could not say: “ Love which 
alters is not real love,” because entities are real simply by being 
there. He could not equate negatively in the ordinary way, 
because a negative equation always implies that the word is 
used differently on the two sides. If I say: ‘“ Your love is no 
love,” I mean: “ You are using the wrong word for the thing 
(feeling) in question.” One of the two loves stands in quotation 
marks, or else the statement is nonsense. But the poet does 
not have this out, since his universe is a verbal one; every 
one of his words has quotation marks around it. His negations 
therefore are absolute—they are destructions. Love which 
alters is not-love, its own negation; it cancels itself into non- 
existence. This reading likewise makes sense: with the word 
“love” struck out—as it is if the poet is in error—no man 
can ever have loved. 

Now the first conclusion (“I never writ”) reveals itself 
as no mere hyperbolic reaffirmation, but an equally rigorous 
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consequence. Shakespeare defines love as a superhuman, tran- 
scendent constancy and offers, as the only alternative to his 
definition, not any change or reduction of criteria, but the 
annulment of the word, and with it of whatever it may stand 
for. It is as though one were to define light and then claim 
that if one’s definition were proved false, light did not exist. 
The claim is as arrogant as it is, for the poet, necessary; it 
can, in fact, be justified by nothing less than his staking his 
existence as poet on it. If the word has not the absolute con- 
stancy assigned it by the poet, it is nothing; and then the words 
he has been writing are meaningless doodles. If the word is 
a sign drawing for its substance upon the multifarious and ever 
shifting meanings given it in the intercourse of men, the poet’s 
business is at an end—and really also that of ordinary language, 
which rests on the faith that words are fixed and determinable. 
If “love” receives its semantic content from what I happen 
to be feeling at the moment I say it, it is not a word any longer 
hut an emotional grunt. Or, to put the matter again in terms 
of the other reading of the ambiguous double negative: If 
everyone has true title to saying “love” when he feels like 
it—to coin the word without regard to what it “ means” by 
itself{—everyone is in effect a poet, using words with creative 
sovereignty. Every fleeting utterance is then poetry, and the 
claim to more than momentary validity which the poet 
“proper” has entered and symbolized by the act of writing 
is a vain pretension. It all comes to the same thing: there is 
no real difference between All and Nothing, since both deny 
the possibility of differentiation. If all speech is poetry, no 
speech is; if we all have always loved, none of us has ever loved. 

What I have done amounts to substituting the term “ word ” 
for “love” in the sonnet; I believe we are meant to. I would 
even propose as a working hypothesis that a great many puzzles 
—and not only in Shakespeare—might be solved by such a 
substitution. To stay with the 116th sonnet: what is the marri- 
age of true minds? How is it to be consecrated and consum- 
mated? In the already quoted 138th sonnet the mere sexual 
act is equated with lying; the marriage of true minds must be 
its polar opposite. I do not see how it can be consummated 
except verbally; speech is the marriage of true minds. And 
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the impedimenis to it are the infinite possibilities of deception 
which words, in their ambiguity, contain. Unless words are 
constant, union of minds is impossible, even if these minds 
can be assumed to be individually and severally true. 

But insofar as words are signs for meanings, they cannot be 
constant, for meanings are necessarily private and may shift 
‘rom moment to moment, from person to person. The problem 
does not become acute in the crude approximations of every- 
day life, to be sure; as the laws of Newton are still very adequate 
io describe the behavior of the gross physical bodies about us, 
so ordinary language will serve for the gross needs of social 
intercourse. But none of us need rack his memory long for 
instances where it did not serve—where one cannot be sure 
(hat the meanings one clothes in words are also the meanings 
these words will convey to the person addressed. Occasions 
of saying “love ” will be the most signal examples. The laws 
of verbal gravitation are operative as long as we can rely on 
an absolute frame of social reference; but when it comes to 
determining the relationship of two bodies in absolute isolation 
and no longer referable to a system of social coordinates which 
posits a pre-established harmony—when, in other words, the 
need of communion becomes most insistent, the problem of 
language most acute—precisely then these laws break down 
and we are cast into a time-space continuum of verbal rela- 
tivity which seems to deny all possibility of relation, because 
none of our terms are meaningful except as we arbitrarily 
assume a reference point—which can be only ourselves. 





The syntax of the sonnet does not determine whether “ love ” 
is to be considered as synonymous with “ marriage of true 
minds” or as an instance of a possible impediment to such a 
marriage. But I do not think this ambiguity matters. Unlike 
ordinary marriage, that of true minds can be consecrated and 
consummated only verbally; it has no sacrament, nor ring, nor 
ritual cohabitation to give it body. The impediments people 
are invited to bring forth when the banns are published are 
therefore not impediments to this kind of marriage; there is 
no physical fact, such as consanguinity, which could invalidate 
it, since it is of minds. The only possible impediment lies in 
the danger that the words by which the marriage is consecrated 
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and consummated are not valid—as, for example, the words 
“ T now pronounce you . . .” would not be, if the speaker were 
not a true priest. It is the absence of this third party to the 
sacrament—this bodily representative of both the social and 
the divine coordinates—which makes the question of the valid- 
ity of the words themselves so extraordinarily urgent. The 
Oxford philosophers have recently called attention to a class 
of statements called “ operative,” which do not describe but 
rather perform by statement. The sacramental statements are 
the readiest instances. But what makes them possible, or 
“ operative,” is the entire order and authority, human and 
divine, which the speaker represents, the sanctions and penalties 
it commands. A marriage of true minds is without benefit of 
clergy and consequently has no other sanction and sanctity than 
what is contained in the words themselves which seal it. If 
words are ambiguous, such a marriage is a farce. 

It can, therefore, be challenged simply by the question: 
“What do you mean by love?” (Indeed, what do you mean 
by anything you say to another person?) It is this challenge, 
and the implied impediment, which the sonnet is written to 
meet. But it cannot meet it by saying: “ By love I mean... .” 
Feelings, and consequently meanings, can never be enough here; 
what is wanted is an operative word, not a meaning—a sacra- 
mental word, which carries its sacramental force within it, as 
an immanent meaning. And that means: a word no longer a 
sign; a word removed from the mutability of things, the 
infinitely greater mutability of feelings, of which ordinary words 
are the signs. This kind of word does not have meanings, but 
rather gives them. 

Of course there is a paradox here: such a word is empty 
sound. In order to rescue it from the tempestuous chaos of 
meaning, the poet, so it seems, has had to remove it to a height 
so great, to reduce it to a point so without area, that its 
“worth’s unknown.” The gyrating planets and signs of the 
zodiac have a known worth—i.e., determinable astrological 
meaning; but they have it only, the language of the Heavens is 
intelligible only, because their gyrations are referable to the 
Pole Star, which could not give meaning if it had any itself. 
Words are infinitely “ meaningful”; they are man’s cry for 
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union and the answering cry. But more than a cry is required, 
if a word is to be more than mere animal sound; in order that 
a marriage of minds may be celebrated, not only the pathetic, 
inarticulate “ bark ” of the dog baying at the stars is needed, 
but likewise the sacramental! sign—the “mark.” Both sign 
and sound are meaningless, taken by themselves; hence the 
syntactic ambiguity of “ whose ” in line 8, which has for possible 
antecedents both “star” and “bark.” (The ambiguity of 
“ bark” itself, as drifting ship and aimless animal sound is a 
relatively simple one.) 

What Shakespeare is saying, then, is something like this: 
“You have raised an impediment, challenged the possibility 
of human communion, called into question the legitimacy and 
sanctity of speech, where its meaning is not authorized by 
church and state. This challenge I will not—as poet cannot— 
admit. If you ask: ‘What do you mean by ... ?,’ I answer: 
‘I mean what I say.’ As poet I pledge myself to use words 
with a constancy so inhuman and remote from the chaotic 
meanings you attach to them that they would, taken by them- 
selves, be empty signs. You may rely on it that when I say 
‘love’ or any other word, I do not mean by it whatever vapor- 
ous feelings or notions may be agitating my viscera or brain. 
I shall be the priest to this marriage; that is, I shall forego 
human love so that your love may be sanctified. I will be 
celibate and renounce self-expression, so that you may speak 
truly or, what is the same thing, truly speak. But there is 
meaning in what I say, because without me you are merely 
making emotional grunts. The meanings of your words can 
never be just what you have in mind when you say them; to 
have anything like meaning they must have an external pole. 
Meaning is the product of what you ‘mean’ and of the word 
as an absolute constant independent of your private thoughts, 
just as marriage is the product of your human intentions and 
the sacramental act. Where there is no social and religious 
authority to guarantee and compel validity and constancy, 
there I am and speak. If I am heretical in making this claim, 
then I have done nothing but made doodles on a sheet of 
paper; but likewise no man has ever talked meaningfully, 
except where he spoke for or answered to authority.” 
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It is tempting to trace, in its minute precision, the sonnet’s 
verbal structure and thereby to show how Shakespeare, in this 
reply, also refutes the traditional, common-sense method of 
fixing meanings by definitions. From line 2 through line 11 he 
ironically demonstrates that definitions, instead of fixing words, 
split them. In the first quatrain, identity is denied—‘ love is 
not love ”°—but denied through a monotonous sequence of 
verbal identities: love-love, alter-alteration, remover-remove. 
In the second quatrain identity is affirmed—love is something— 
but affirmed through equations with two terms completely 
different from the term to be defined. Lines 9-11 involve in 
their negation not only man, the fool of time, nor only the 
terms “alter” and “bend” of the first quatrain, but also— 
through “bending sickle” (= moon) and “ compass ”—the 
hitherto positive celestial-navigation metaphor of the second. 
In other words, as long as Shakespeare tries to define by the 
traditional method of predication, he gets only into a muddle 
of self-contradictions: the word is not what it is; it is what it 
is not; it is not what it is not. When Sir Toby Belch greets 
the disguised Feste as “ Master Parson,” Feste accepts the 
honor thus: “As the old hermit of Prague, that never saw 
pen and ink, very wittily said to a niece of King Gorboduc, 
* That that is is’; so I, being master Parson, am master Parson; 
for what is ‘that’ but ‘that,’ and ‘is’ but ‘is’?” The point 
is, of course, that he is not a parson, but Feste the Fool, the 
“ corrupter of words.” As soon as a real word is set for the 
hermit’s pronoun, the most unchallengeable of all tautologies— 
the principle of identity—turns into a falsehood. (Not a com- 
plete one, however; in taking on a parson’s appearance, Feste 
in a sense becomes one.) The poet must always be half fool, 
the corrupter of words; but he has seen pen and ink, has written, 
and must therefore be a parson in a much more serious sense 
than Feste; else he “ never writ.” 

All these paradoxes and contradictions are resolved—insofar 
as words can ever resolve them—in line 12. Already in line 11 
an action has been predicated of ‘ love,’ but only a negated one; 
now finally, after all the contradictory attempts to say what 
love is, we are told that it does something. “ But bears it out ” 
is the poet’s final and unequivocal answer to the challenge. 
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The word (“love”) is not an entity, but rather an act; this 
is the first time in the sonnet that the subject is not directly 
followed by its predicate, but stands removed from it by a 
whole line. Moreover, whereas action necessarily involves 
change, this action is duration, the opposite of change. Yet it 
is not passive and intransitive, as duration normally would be; 
it has no subject in a sense, but it does have an object: “ it,” 
which hitherto has always stood for “love,” but now stands 
not really for anything. The word is an act which is neither 
subject to time nor transcends it, but is time’s coequal. But 
beyond all this the word is pregnant and fruitful, it “ bears ” 
and so serves the true purpose of all marriages. 

These few notes must do to show how aware Shakespeare 
is of the ironies of his enterprise, the paradoxes of his medium, 
and with what almost desperate precision he seeks to overcome 
them. As a poet he cannot negate, though that must again and 
again be his impulse toward false words; the limitation upon 
omnipotence is that it cannot say “no”; it can only destroy. 
The poet’s negations are destructions; “love is not love.” But 
he cannot affirm either; that is, he cannot predicate by equa- 
tions; for to say of a word that it is something other than itself 
is to lie. The definitions of logic are monstrous confusions 
if we hold words sacred, as the poet must. Indeed, the poet 
hardly dare write words; ambiguity always threatens. The 
poet’s undertaking—to make words into a material cause— 
draws with it such formidable dangers that he is constantly 
teetering on the edge between the lie and silence: between 
tyranny and abdication. (Shakespeare’s repeated treatment of 
this theme—King Lear, Measure for Measure and The Tempest 
are not the only instances—suggests that it is a besetting and 
lasting problem for him, demanding again and again to be 
solved.) 

What sustains him in this perilous balance is the love of the 
Word in its absolute integrity. As Othello demonstrates, that 
is no easy matter; the most sacred thing is also the most 
vulnerable. The poet would be much safer if he did not commit 
himself to the Word, but in ironic detachment exploited the 
infinite ambiguities of speech. Or he could retreat to the safety 
of a socio-religious order, give up his claim to verbal priesthood 
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and turn “ mouthpiece.” Both roads have been taken; but they 

lead to self-abnegation. The poet as a fool must be a corrupter 
of words, a punster, rhymster, verbal trickster, for there is no 
other way to break the disgraceful bonds into which words 
have fallen. But if he is not also, and ultimately, priest—if 
he is not a parson disguised as a fool rather than a fool disguised 
as a parson—speech will be “wanton” rather than sacra- 
mental: ‘ Why, sir, her name’s a word; and to dally with that 
word might make my sister wanton.” 

Our Empsonian delight in the poet’s play with ambiguities, 
our Richardsian mistrust of a critical mystique ought not to 
dissolve our awareness that, when all is “said and done,” the 
poet acts by speaking. The bawdy of his fools is necessary; 
poetic devices must be dissociative, for the commonlaw marrti- 
age between meaning and sound—ordinary language—is a 
denial both of sanctity and freedom. But lust is not the last 
word; it is an expense of spirit in a waste of shame. In the 
end the poet must commit himself unequivocally; the last 
word is love. It is the poet’s minimum indefinable (in Russell’s 
sense) ; the word without which not only all other words, but 
the very act of speech, the very attempt to enter into a marri- 
age of minds, would be meaningless. When Shakespeare equates 
it with the star, the equation is not reductive, as.in logic,.but 
transformative: “love” is both itself and the star, both the 
inarticulate sound and the empty sign. Where the philosopher 
seeks certitude in the sign—the ‘ p’ of propositional caleulus— 
and the mystic in the ineffable—the “OM ” of the Hindoos— 
the poet takes upon himself the paradox of the human word, 
which is both and neither and which he creatively transforms 
in his “ powerful rhyme.” This rhyme is his deed; it dissociates, 
dissolves the word into its components—mark and bark—but 
simultaneously fuses it into a new and now sacramental union. 
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THE GENTEEL TRADITION AND 
THE ANTIPODES OF LOVE 


BY WILLIAM WASSERSTROM 


It is often said that American morality in the age of gentility 
did not enrich literature but instead impoverished it. The code 
decreed that human character and social institutions were 
clearly and easily defined, that the success of both was assured 
if society aimed high and provided steady discipline, firm 
punishment. There were two kinds of behavior, right and 
wrong, and the distance between the two was measureless. 
Except for certain notable works, therefore, American writing 
of the period lacked tension, drama, conviction: because it had 
very little understanding of the whole complex matter of love, 
genteel fiction was deprived of real men and women. The moral 
system to which nearly everyone subscribed was very clear 
indeed on this matter. Romantic love was blessed because it 
employed man’s “ higher” faculties—altruism, piety—and the 
other was depraved because it evoked certain “ lower ” traits— 
greed, bestiality, irreverence. In life and art, women were 
placed above men in the ladder of love: their duty was to 
teach the lesson of self-denial. American art became little more 
than a proper form of entertainment for virtuous ladies. And 
this situation, in part, caused Hawthorne and Howells to iret, 
Mrs. Wharton and Henry James to live abroad, H. H. Boyesen 
to complain that American culture was in the grip of an iron 
madonna. 

This is not, however, an adequate image of this segment of 
the American past. The really surprising thing is that a society 
confused and awed by sex, sentimental about “ romance,” 
almost despite itself produced a unique literature of love. The 
dehumanization of American art is merely one—by no means 
the most formidable—effect of genteel morals. Commitment 
to the romantic ideal was only the first and least intelligent 
decision, idolatry of angelic women simply one mode of genteel 
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fiction. Indeed, a leading motive of polite letters was to demon- 
strate that sexual desire could animate even the best men and 
women, to establish a new vision of love, a new harmony in 
the relations between the sexes. Shortly before the Civil War, 
people began to wonder whether the genteel code had not sup- 
pressed precisely that vigor, that sense of human integrity— 
that élan—in which Americans prided themselves and for which 
the New World was a most compelling symbol. These specula- 
tions occur first in the popular fiction of the time. Then, after 
the War, serious literature too, more and more openly, reasserted 
half-forgotten values. Suiting its new attitudes to the mood of 
the day, it stressed the dignity of the individual, his right to 
fulfill himself, his right, indeed, to be himself—whether it be in 
politics, business, war, or love. 


In order to recognize the effects of this reappraisal, we must 
return for a moment to the time when the genteel code was 
first formulated. Although its discipline was perhaps most 
compelling at mid-century, the code itself had resulted from 
a counterattack on the Age of Reason. Between 1790 and 1830 
social, political and theological liberalism were stridently 
opposed: Fisher Ames and John Adams chose the principle 
of property as the soundest substructure for economics and 
government. William Cobbett and Joseph Dennie composed 
broadsides against Paine and Godwin, against advanced ideas 
in theology and morals. And this reaction was exaggerated by 
a kind of horror at the revolution in France, which Americans 
understood was modeled on their own. France seemed to be 
careening Time’s chariot in an effort to outrace the future. 
Although the generation that came to power in 1800 elected 
Jefferson as its President, nevertheless it opposed many of the 
positions which that “ infidel ” spoke for. Manufacture gained 
prestige over agriculture, revivalism over deism, religionism 
over natural science. And a nation that faced wars of attrition 
with the Indians and with England, that could scarcely define 
its geographical frontier, was impelled to establish a very 
specific frontier in morals. Thus, as it is well known, it adapted 
to its special purpose the Scottish philosophy of common sense. 

Because conservative leaders imagined that French ideas 
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encouraged debauchery, Timothy Dwight, the President of 
Yale, in his Fourth of July Oration for 1798 predicted a triumph 
of infidelity and immorality if French doctrine were to overrun 
America. Those who are taught by the accursed French 
illuminati, he said, learned that “ chastity and natural affec- 
tion ” are mere “ groundless prejudices.” He warned that these 
ideas must be expelled from America, else men would see their 
“ wives and daughters the victims of legal prostitution; soberly 
dishonoured; speciously polluted; the outcasts of delicacy and 
virtue; and the loathing of God and man.”* The rhetoric was 
of the usual kind and the argument itself seemed credible 
because French visitors had been, on occasion, indiscreet. 
Talleyrand, for example, had exhibited his mulatto mistress 
in Philadelphia. Occasions and rumors of this sort encouraged 
American clergymen to equate deism and rationalism with 
profligacy and voluptuousness. 

The clergy hoped to frighten society back to church but it 
was fighting a lost cause. Americans preferred to remain away 
and to compose a new secular dogma, which would make 
passion unobtrusive, orthodox, orderly: they created the idea 
of The Secular Manly. W. H. Brown’s The Power of Sympathy, 
—by 1860 this book had achieved 160 editions—and Hannah 
Foster’s The Coquette were novels that dealt in rape, seduc- 
tion, incest and suicide in order to teach the lesson of self- 
denial. They expressed the prime truth upon which gentility 
stands: the wages of sin are death. By the time Cooper 
achieved his best work, women had lost moist flesh and gained 
dry salvation. Divested of gross appetites and invested by 
God with the supreme resources of the spirit, Cooper’s heroines 
are profoundly dedicated to the Church. Men may be noble 
but they have very little respect for the Church itself or for 
the traditional pieties. Woman’s job was to lead men—corroded 
by the French or the flesh—back to the true God. 

The most patent display of these ideas occurs in Cooper’s 
Wing and Wing where, in one of its final scenes, Cooper organ- 
ized in a single, coherent event that cluster of ideas which 
underlay the New Conservativism of his day. Raoul, a man 


‘The Duty of Americans at the Present Crisis (New Haven, 1798), pp. 20-21. 
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of science, is dying; the heroine, Ghita, a girl of ineffable gentle- 
ness and holiness, hovers: 


* Dost thou know, Ghita ... that the learned of France tell us that 
yonder night stars are worlds . . . to which the earth appears but 
as a star itself? ” 


“ And what is this, Raoul, to the power and majesty of Him who 
created the universe? ” 


Man may be seduced by his own intellect, Cooper says, but 
Woman instinctively knows the Truth: Raoul believes that 
man’s mind is surely his “ highest quality; that which makes 
him Lord of the earth.” Ghita replies that his mind is a mere 
fragment of “the spirit of God himself.” An hour passes, 
Raoul moves closer to death and Ghita prays for his salvation. 
Suddenly, his “soul was agitated by novel sensations” and 
he realizes that “chance never made a world” for “some all 
powerful hand must have created it.” This is Ghita’s and 
God’s victory—Raoul is saved. “ For months Ghita had not 
known an instant as happy as that. It appeared as if the mind 
of Raoul were about to extricate itself from the shallow phi- 
losophy so much in fashion.” 

In the beginning, therefore, the genteel ethic was designed 
to cage the evil that surges in men’s souls, an evil which 
liberal theology and scientific inquiry had appeared to release. 
Practical men who were occupied with the problems of settling 
and operating a new society—with Congress, Indians, roads, 
canals—later simplified the whole matter by adopting an easy 
convention: good women embodied a living victory of the spirit 
over the flesh. Conviction of this sort did not require attend- 
ance in church; America itself became a cathedral. Womanli- 
ness came to mean sexlessness and in the 1840’s and later, 
fiction relied on this conviction whenever it presented an ideal 
woman. “ Her manners and locks were so .. . spiritual .. . 
and her soul seemed to be shining through and glorifying her 
... frail body.” Manliness came to imply a taste for souls, not 
bodies. “I like a woman who comes and lays her soft, pure 
palm in mine, knowing that I am a man .. . [who prizes] the 
passing angel, and will entertain it honorably and well.” And 
marriage was conceived as a state very much like Swedenborg’s 
vision of life after death, where “ men who gravitate toward 
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goodness are taken in charge of a good angel and divinely 
educated up to higher and higher planes of spiritual beauty.” * 
The chief difference between this and earlier forms of Platonism 
is that marriage itself provides the occasion for eternal beati- 
tude. 

By mid-century, fiction chose only those women who pos- 
sessed a certain wizardry with which they could accomplish 
for men the result ordinarily attributed to personal virtue. 
They had God’s ear; their prayers were not expressions of 
devotion or requests for aid but consultations with a Colleague. 
And when they prayed they were pretty certain of a reply. 
Customarily God informs them that they are doing very well 
indeed and must continue to speak for Him. Man is “ born of 
flesh,” He reminds one heroine, and is “ heir to its temptations 
but one free, ardent sigh, heaved by [a man’s] heart and borne 
upon [her] wings to Calvary’s height, can have the potency 
to banish . . . all the contending powers of ill.” * The plot in 
which she appeared most often showed this girl as the only 
child of a poor widow, “fearing nothing, doubting nothing, 
achieving much good and inclined to patient endurance of . . . 
human weakness.” She has the effect of making manly men 
“the better for the companionship of innocent maidenhood, 
and stronger to wrestle with temptations.” * 

This heroine flourished during the first sixty years of the 
century and thereafter she faded. If we disregard for a moment 
the specific forces in America that established this ideal, we 
recognize an abiding human concern. Its history expresses 
itself in two entirely different kinds of women—Penelope and 
Circe, Caesar’s wife and Cleopatra, Beatrice and Vittoria 
Colonna, Cordelia and Goneril—the lily maid and the beautiful, 
merciless woman of passion. This antithesis identifies one of 
the marks of western civilization—the clash between sexual 
denial and assertion, fear and joy, good and evil. We recall 
how fascinating, in the nineteenth century European mind, 
enchantresses were, women whose charm was irresistible though 

7“My Wife,” Harper's Magazine, XTX (August, 1859), 337-343. 

*D. T. Kilbourn, “Revealings of a Heart,” Graham’s Magazine, XXXVI 


(January, 1850), 69-75. 
“* A Modern Cinderalla,” Atlantic Monthly, VI (October, 1860), 425-441. 
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fatal. In England they became famous when the Gothic mood 
was popular—first Keats exploited their effect, then Coleridge, 
Swinburne and Rossetti; in France they appear in the work 
of DeSade, Stendhal, Rimbaud. Mario Praz attributes their 
prestige to a persistent human perverse joy in the identity of 
beauty and death. His conception fits American experience, 
however, in only a minor way, for Americans modified both 
extreme positions. 


In the most famous tale of its day, Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
Elsie Venner, the girl is magnificently malign only until the 
final moment, and then she recants. A similar idea occurred 
in a story in which the hero meets a girl who dresses in a 
leopard skin and radiates “ hot sunlight from under the full, 
heavy lids.” It is unusual to find in our writing a full blown 
enchantress in the European manner, “ perfect as a . . . lotus 
flower, a still, gorgeous, tropical sunset.” And though the hero 
admires her he knows he is playing with fire—“ You are so 
still! You only look at me, Leonie, your eyes are killing me— 
a slow, delicious . . Suddenly the whole affair goes up in 
smoke—a burning candle accidentally fires her clothes; the 
hero saves her but burns his hand. The writer resorted to that 
homily with which women have been warned against total 
commitment in love even in the present day—once initiated 
forever enslaved. “ You saved my life . . . it belongs to you 
now ...Oh...I love you.” * But our hero is not a European; 
he is not equipped to accept so gross an attachment and he 
retreats, attempting “ to collect his scattered sense.” * He turns 
instead to a warm-hearted Western girl, for what he wants is 
not a woman of boundless passion but a simpler person. He 
rejects, too, the woman of boundless virtue for by the time of 
the Civil War a woman of this kind was no longer taken very 
seriously. Often she is either seduced or jilted and she dies 
bereft of her senses or of her traditional niche in society. After 


° Kate Putnam Osgood, “ My Lady Leopard,” Harper’s Magazine, XLV (Septem- 
ber, 1872), 592-598. 

°In an essay called “ Medusa’s Head,” Freud said that stories of this sort 
express “a terror of castration.” Collected Papers (London, 1950), V, 105-106. 
Thus our young man, burning his hand, feels threatened by and decides to flee 
sexual temptation. Such terror, and its variations, indeed are characteristic of a 
good number of our stories, and could well be analyzed in such terms. 
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1860 Americans of even the straitest gentility preferred girls 
with spunk. 

European gorgons kill their men but American gorgons, like 
American angels after mid-century, are unfulfilled. They reform 
and die or are deserted by their lovers. And when Cooper’s 
opinions and style lost their influence; when the colonial republic 
began to take the form of an expanding democracy—then a 
new sensibility appeared to which neither side of the old conflict 
was completely persuasive. The Yankee trader and the fron- 
tiersman, practical men, would playfully quail before a good 
woman’s sharp eye and try hard to behave well. In private 
they would tell stories about their last escapades. And they 
were not inclined to worry that bad women would reduce them 
to gibbering idiots. 

By mid-century, too, new attitudes toward marriage itself 
helped to simplify this problem, and these attitudes stemmed, 
in turn, from a new awareness of feminine talents. It was 
difficult to idolize the American woman who a moment earlier 
could have killed an Indian. The behavior of large numbers 
of American women differed profoundly from that usual else- 
where, and this fact helped to create a new conception of 
marriage. In Europe you preferred your mistress te the wife 
whom it was a social and filial duty to marry. But in America 
your wife was your mistress whom it was both wrong and 
right to desire and whose duty was to discourage desire but 
to submit. There sexual initiation was earlier, more complicated 
and ritualistic; here it was perhaps less exciting but it carried 
a less formidable onus. In Europe passion possessed a kind 
of splendor but its dangers filled the imagination. In America 
it was derogated and prized but its sole legitimate place was 
in marriage. The condition of domesticity was supposed to 
save a man from the fires of hell and provide him with the 
hope of heaven because it placed him in the care of a good 
woman whose job was to assuage but dampen his ardor. The 
true American man was supposed to “ respect his wife nonethe- 
less while he loves her, and find in marriage the true sphere 
and controlling law of his passional emotions.” * 

The main effort of genteel fiction, therefore, was not to 


7“ Our Husbands,” Harper’s Magazine, XVII (September, 1858), 489-494. 
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parade a group of idealized or vicious women but somehow to 
reconcile the two. This was not a simple problem, because 
writers depended upon the support of a host of novel-reading 
women—the only sizeable audience for literature. And these 
women, said a particularly acute observer of the effects of 
“ sentimentalism ” on society, “cannot bear to look on guilt 
and vice as they are in themselves.” Men try to distract them 
by devising terms such as “ passional attraction ” and “ elective 
affinity.” “Call it by its true name, lust.” During the latter 
part of the century and almost until the World War, American 
writers tried to find a form which presented the shameful but 
insistent claims of “lust” but did not strip “idealism from 
passion.” § 

When we try to decide when this impulse first was formulated 
in literature, we discover that Poe’s method, in 1838 when he 
wrote “ Ligeia,” was to become a kind of norm. He imagined 
two women, one voluptuous and the other fleshless, vacillated 
between both and finally decided for a combination of the 
best qualities of each. His vocabulary is, of course, peculiarly 
his own but his impulse is common. Ligeia has “ the radiance 
of an opium dream ” and though she is “ most violently a prey 
to the tumultuous vultures ” of passion, she has an “ ethereal 
nature.” ° This mixture of saintliness and sex is dramatized 
by the plot itself: Ligeia dies and the narrator marries Rowena, 
“fair-haired and blue-eyed,” demure, genteel, dull. But she 
dies too, and Poe chose the scene where the man sits in the 
death watch as the best place to clarify his idea. He sees his 
wife’s figure rise from the pallet and suddenly, instead of 
Rowena’s golden locks, he discovers “ huge masses of long and 
dishevelled hair . . . blacker than the raven wings of midnight ”; 
and he stares into the “black and the wild eyes . . . of the 
Lady Ligeia.” In Poe’s fantasy the two women blend because 
neither is perfect: Ligeia though incomparable is a tigress and 
Rowena though sweet is a lamb. The ideal woman is somehow 
awesome but also benign, both pure and passionate. 





* Henry Giles, “Sentimentalism,” Harper’s Magazine, XXI (1860), 203-211. 

* These two opposing themes in American art and culture have been named, 
by Philip Rahv, paleface and redskin. In “ Ligeia,’ then, we see Poe’s awareness 
of the matter later elaborated and analyzed historically and socialistically in Mr. 
Rahv’s essay, “ Paleface and Redskin,” The Kenyon Review, VI (Summer, 1939), 
251-256, 
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To establish this ideal, to phrase it in various pairs of epithets 
—such as Emerson’s in the poem, “ Days”: these he cailed 
the daughters of time and saw moving in an endless file, bringing 
both “ diadems and fagots ”-—this was the main effort of litera- 
ture. For only American women, European travelers were 
accustomed to say, were at once demure and accessible; they 
alone combined “ the charm of eternal womanliness with the 
aroma of a progressive century.” *® And after Poe, even the 
least talented writers realized that American audiences were 
responsive to a limited amount of erotic undertone. In the 50’s 
and during the 60’s and 70’s, we read stories in which heroines 
have a kind of gamy virtue. Poor girls wear vines in their 
hair and are pursued by rich men; prim girls skate on thin ice 
and nearly drown. These women are vivid and sprightly rather 
than sallow and flat. Although it is still easier for a gentleman 
to worship the memory of an angel than to love a girl, he 
resents the code that enforces this principle. Love is still a 
threat but what is unique is the way these people are forced to 
confront sex. 

Instead of stories about benign women who are tortured by 
forces that control them, we read about girls who are destroyed 
because they cannot adapt themselves to the system. “I 
thought her at first,” a man says about his dead wife, “ too 
far above human nature to be loved by a man, and at length 
I found myself worshipping her . . . I did reverence to her.” 
His troubles begin when one day, shortly before their marriage, 
he inquires if she had ever loved anyone else. She admits that 
she had had an earlier lover who “ kissed her often—on the 
cheek, and forehead and lips—and she had kissed him perhaps 
as often ...” He is distressed by this discovery but “ her eyes 
looked down any distrust—those splendid eyes.” This girl 
is obviously respectable but she is also competent in love. Once 
they are married, the man wonders if she is faithful—he has 
no adequate reason to doubt her but he realizes that his wife 
is a woman of vigor. One day he sees her in another man’s 
carriage; he whips his horse and pursues; the cart is wrecked 
and the woman, though uninjured, is somehow unhinged. “ In 
her ravings she seemed to be struggling with some terrible 





1° James G. Muirhead, The Land of Contrasts (New York, 1898), p. 53. 
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enemy, fighting constantly with a fiend .. .” To the American 
audience these ravings were familiar—they were the obvious 
consequence of sin. Actually, this woman was innocent and 
the reason for the appearance of the “ fiend” is the writer’s 
wish to identify his heroine’s sexual quality and protest her 
punishment. “I dare not say that she was an angel, or a fit 
companion for them—but—look at that portrait and tell me, 
did God make that—all that—for dust or woe?*' Can a 
woman be so pure as society insists, is sex so degrading as all 
that? 

This question echoed in the minds of insulated gentlemen 
and whaleboned ladies particularly during the Civil War and 
afterwards. During the period between 1860 and 1880, society 
learned the lesson of violence: indeed the War was in effect 
a prelude to the battle for power, position, wealth to which at 
this time the whole culture was committed. And a homely, 
naive, genteel opinion of human nature and the destiny of this 
nation could scarcely discipline private soldiers in War or 
captains of industry in peace. New answers to this pressing 
question about the place and meaning of sex, therefore, had to 
be composed for a society in which human energy and vitality 
suddenly were given high value. 

Perhaps it was an image of blood on the battlefield that 
first established a startled sense of the body’s ways and quality, 
respect for its quickness, horror at its waste in prudery or war. 
In any event an early sign of this new admiration of vital 
men and women occurs in fiction which chose as its subject 
certain recurrent moral problems caused by the War. This 
literature portrayed a conflict in the heroine’s soul where the 
lure of desire contends with the staid principles of virtue to 
which she has been bred. Actual War is transposed—the stories 
say nothing about the Civil War because, of course, writers 
knew almost nothing about it—into a battle between hot, evil 
Southern sinners and cold, good Northern saints. A Southern 
man is by definition peccant and his lure is sweet but terrible; 
a Southern woman—she is called Alabama Russell or some- 
thing similar—has “a dangerous fiend peering out of her shining 
hazel eyes.” Defeat of the South was therefore a victory of 





*“ First and Last Love,” Harper’s Magazine, XI (October, 1855), 653-658. 
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the forces of modesty and honor over the forces of indulgence 
and lust; chastity over carnality, good over evil. “ Cold winters 
and short summers,” says a writer on New England women, 
have “ brought to perfection the rarest, purest ‘woman’. . 
in all the world.’ “ Diana’s crescent, pure and pale, rises over 
that fortunate land which surrounds ” Plymouth Rock. “ Puri- 
tan morality, Puritan prejudice, Puritan purity ”—the rhetoric 
is ambitious but tortured—have created in Northern women 
‘a sort of passion for chastity.”” A Southern woman, he decided, 
is nevertheless “ delicious.” '* 

In fiction these ideas form a kind of allegory in which the 
chaste Northern girl personifies virtue and the fiery Southern 
man personifies vice. 

“Yes ... you loved me... with a sober saintly affection; not with 
the irrepressible fervor that fires the Southern heart.” 

“My love would have sacrificed all just things for you; yours 
would not give up a depraved appetite for me,” I replied. He held 
my flower in his hand . . .™ 


And although the North was on the side of the angels, some- 
how its position lacked not only charm but also conviction. 
In the most common of many similar plots, a Southerner is 
stranded in the North at the beginning of the War. He loves a 
native girl and urges her to return with him despite the conflict 
in their loyalties. She refuses. He goes alone, is wounded in 
battle, taken prisoner, hospitalized in the place where his 
beloved is a nurse. They see each other for a moment before 
he dies and he chooses this moment to tell her that she was 
sacredly right, he devilishly wrong. The plot, therefore, ex- 
presses public morals. But it is not the plot that reports his 
effect upon the girl, her responsiveness to the energy that impels 
his love. These are demonstrated by images which were cliché 
even by 1870. She wears “some sort of scarlet vine running 
like fire through her hair”; the man has “a dark, deep face, 
that wore its dusky beauty like a mask .. .” He struggles to 
keep “cool ... control .. . of the fire that leapt to the eyes ”— 


12M. E. W. Sherwood, “New England Women,” Atlantic Monthly, XLII 
(August, 1878), 230-237. 

18 Helen W. Pierson, “ My Heart and I,” Harper’s Magazine, XXVII (August, 
1863), 351-360. 
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the lush Southerner become a Byronic hero. As they dance 
she imagines that she “ scents” the odor of magnolia groves, 
that they share a common “ magnetism.” He crushes her “ tress 
of golden hair ” with “ vehement pressure against . . . bearded 
lips °—she thrills and he glows: this hair could “ kindle a less 
ardent imagination ... than this young Carolinian’s.”” Despite 
hair, magnetism and the rest, the people always separate and 
always when they meet again the man says in final unction, 
“Do not weep... You were right.” 

A war over slavery, therefore, provided writers of American 
subliterature with a useful method for representing a conflict 
which had nothing to do with the War itself. The plot was 
popular through the 70’s, and in the next decade it entered 
the main line of our literature in Henry James’s The Bostonians. 
This novel is supposedly about feminism, but James’s main 
purpose was to trace effects of a confused system of morals upon 
the relations between men and women in America: “ feminism ” 
is a metaphor for sex. James chose a group of people in whom 
the essence of love had become distorted or vulgarized: Olive 
Chancellor, “a spinster as Shelley was a lyric poet ”; her sister, 
Mrs. Luna, literally delicious but dull: “ her hair was in clusters 
of curls, like bunches of grapes; her tight bodice seemed to 
crack with her vivacity ...She was attractive and impertinent, 
especially the latter.” By impertinent James meant mindless 
and unrestrained rather than irreverent: she is an uninteresting 
woman in whom love is a pose and a posture. Between these 
extreme people James placed Verena Tarrant, who inherits 
her vigor from her father, a charter member of the free-love 
Oneida Community. Thus she inherits from him a special talent 
for love—which James symbolized in her gift of inspirational 
speech—but she inherits, too, a radical misunderstanding of 
its meaning. Despite her gift, her beauty—her red hair seemed 
“to glow with the brightness of her nature ”—her sensibility, 
she allows herself to be used by feminists and to plead their 
cause. Olive Chancellor “ buys ” her from her father and urges 
her to exhibit herself in behalf of the woman’s rights movement. 





Into this throng of enthusiasts, free lovers, petticoats and 


** Nora Perry, “Margaret Freyer’s Heart,” Harper’s Magazine, XXVII (July, 
1863), 179-189. 
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pedants who are identified as the leading spokesmen in Ameri- 
can life, James introduced his hero, Ransom. His job is to 
claim Verena from that group so that society will be saved 
from it, and indeed, from itself. “ The most salient and peculiar 
point in our social life,” James said in his Notebooks, reflecting 
on the problems that led him to this novel, is the “decline in 
the sentiment of sex...” Ransom’s duty is to stop this decline 
by weaning a lovely, brilliant woman from her folly. Saving 
Verena from Olive Chancellor, Ransom saves her from neuroti- 
cism and impotence. Through marriage she will adapt her gifts 
to society at large; Ransom persuades her that her force, 
properly used, will make her “the most charming woman in 
America” because she will endow “the sentiment of sex” 
with a new dignity. This in turn will mold anew the life of 
society. 

James required a man of power, therefore, and he decided 
to go South: he relied on the myth of Southern eroticism in 
order to underscore Ransom’s effect. Composing this novel 
in order to propose a sexual revolution, James’s imagination 
sought images that evoked the idea of Southern virility. Ran- 
som’s Southern speech, he said, was “ pervaded by something 
sultry and vast, something almost African in its rich basking 
tone, something that suggested the teeming expanses of the 
cotton field.” In James’s view, Ransom is a man who can 
overcome Northern enervation and sterility: his moral duty is 
to recover the masculine character in America. He has come 
North after the War not only to rebuild his personal fortune, 
therefore, but also to help Verena discover how she can best 
exploit her latent eroticism. The union between Ransom and 
Verena, between the fabulous, heated, fertile South and the 
cold, repressed North would reconcile two extreme positions in 
American morals. Verena, fulfilled in marriage, would assert her 
influence over a wide arid ground: it “ will irrigate, it will 
fertilize . . . will become really social.” 

James’s novel displeased his audience because it separated 
passion from idealism: the stately middle classes continued to 
prefer reserve to candor and to admire fiction that shaded its 
truths with cant. James, choosing a Southern hero, realized that 
his audience would recognize the man’s erotic power; simul- 
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taneously, choosing a man of will and energy, a former soldier, 
a gentleman of law out to recover his estate, he knew that it 
would respect Ransom on still another ground—as a man of 
action. But he did not foresee that his audience would reject 
Ktansom’s diagnosis of the American malady. For society, 
willing to respond to a kind of euphemized virility, was not yet 
able to admire men who exercised this quality in the matter 
of love itself. Like James, it respected men of passion; unlike 
James, it expected these men to adore money and to order 
their lives according to the gospel of wealth. 

Expansion in business and politics, therefore, was accomp- 
anied by a certain dilation in morals. Men were no longer 
forced to worship women. Everyone realized that what dis- 
tinguished the man of action was not his virtue but his vigor, 
his independence. He was peremptory and assertive rather 
than docile and subdued, gentlemanly. A generation earlier, 
men who were self-willed, passionate, who rejected the common 
morality, had only one recourse. They could head West. After 
the War, however, society gave its highest prestige to those 
rugged individualists who cornered the markets or created great 
corporations or, in the fashion of Walter J. Newberry of 
Chicago, consumed large blocks of cheap real estate that were 
soon to have enormous value. “ Almost any clever young man,” 
says a girl in Henry Fuller’s story, “New Wine,” should be 
able “to roll up a few hundred thousand dollars within a few 
years "—“ no others, of course, count.” The pursuit of wealth, 
therefore, conceived as the most telling evidence of human 
uniqueness, importance, individuality, was in effect the most 
convincing sign of malehood. This idea was reinforced by the 
growing conviction that the genteel ideal may have assured 
virtue but, dissipating desire, it also suffocated zeal—the urge 
to build, to transform the wilderness, to create. 

The ideal of rugged manliness did not, perhaps, actually 
create new attitudes toward women but it did breed new expec- 
tations, a new sensibility. Vigorous men required lively women, 
and girls who had grown up during the holocaust were indeed 
less demure. Instead of imitating the fashion plates in Godey’s, 
for example, many modeled themselves according to the fashion 
set by Princess Eugénie in France. A furtive and shamed sense 
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of the structure of the human body was replaced by the impulse 
to display, to flatter its shape, to stress its invitation. Men 
reacted by mocking women who tried too hard, who used “ all 
sorts of artificial substitutes—her bosom heaves with sighs 
of cotton and her whole figure swells with an emotion of starch 
and crinoline.” And they described their ideal—which Harper’s 
printed in 1868, though an opinion of this sort would have been 
unthinkable ten years earlier: “ Buffon says that ‘a woman’s 
breasts to be well-placed should be separated by a space equal 
to that between the nipple and the centre of the hollows on the 
collar bone. They should be, moreover, small, solid, gently 
rounded and not too firmly attached.’” *° 

The new sensibility helped to mold fiction which does not 
quite reject the old code but instead tries to modify and supple- 
ment. Gentlemen who lament the death of angelic ladies 
are replaced by rich brisk young men who admit that they 
admire women “of a sensual kind” and therefore prefer a 
‘well-developed form to the finest countenance.” If a girl 
is too virtuous, inflexible, if she believes that the manners of 
the day are sinful, usually she dies a martyr in the cause of 
gentility. For the leading heroines of the day are more pliant, 
their virtue more viable. They possess a form of purity that 
reminds us of Cooper’s ideal, alongside a kind of marginal 
innocence that foreshadows the leading quality of women in 
fiction since the First World War. No longer is she a dewdrop. 
She is a “ dahlia .. . eyes black . . . heavy black hair, a brilliant 
color, and a full, buxom figure.” ** In protest agaist “ two 
hundred years of strait lacing,” we learn, the “ little Puritans ” 
buried Diana’s crescent and “ changed roles with the witches.” *” 
And they were more charming than ever. For though they were 
good enough to be respectable they were suggestive enough to 
be desirable: they combined a “ positively magnetic effect ” 
with “ affectations of prudery.” ** 

‘S Robert Tomes, “ Women’s Form,” Harper’s Monthly, XXXVII (July, 1868), 
202-208. 

'® Louise Chandler Moulton, “A New England Tragedy,” Harper’s Magazine, 
CCCII (January, 1866) , 220-223. 

‘7 Harriet P. Spofford, “The Beautiful Miss Vavasour,” Harper’s Magazine, 
XLVI (May, 1873), 852-858. 

‘SE. W. Olney, “One Too Many,” Atlantic Monthly, XIII (August, 1878), 
129-149. 
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But society was unprepared for a revolution. It was not yet 
ready to reconcile matter and spirit, flesh and soul, to commit 
itself to an entirely new principle, a symbiosis of love. As a 
result it preferred Howells to James. For it was Howells who 
conserved the protest against strait lacing by refining and 
domesticating but never defining its appeal. His usual method 
was to insist that his heroine was an angel, that she never 
had an idea that she could not tell her maiden aunt. Then 
he placed her in a situation that contradicted this opinion and 
compromised the girl. What results is a jeune fille without 
dewdrops, Howell’s subtle variant of the theme of mixed 
magnetism and prudery. Indeed, he never admits that his 
heroine can know vulgar passion but he replaces the dew with 
laudanum and urges us to notice the shadows beneath the eyes. 
His subtlety actually outstripped the intelligence of his audi- 
ence which, confused, was undecided on his motives. “ All 
through the early eighties,” his disciple, Hamlin Garland, 
remarked, “ Boston was divided into two parts—those who 
liked Howells and those who fought him, and the most fiercely 
debated question . . . was whether his heroines were true to 
life, or whether they were caricatures.” Howells was actually 
condemned for his “ injustice to the fair sex.” *® 

He sowed this confusion because he believed that sex was a 
disparagement of virtue. And his stories almost invariably 
concern girls who are guiltless but condemned. His motive was 
not Kafka’s—he did not transmute the woman’s situation into 
a statement on the human condition. Instead he represented 
in one heroine those ideas about virtue and vice which long had 
shaped society’s opinion of love and which Poe and others had 
required two people to express. Love inexorably involved desire 
and this fact taints even the most angelic woman. Her evil 
may be projected to her family: in The Son of Royal Langbrith, 
the girl resembles her father who eats opium and is insane; in 
An Imperative Duty, The American Girl discovers that her 
grandmother was a Negro. Or it may be located in a com- 
promising event: Lydia Blood in The Lady of the Aroostook, 
for example, crosses the Atlantic on a ship where she is the 
only lady among three gentlemen and the crew. Even her 
Europeanized aunt is shocked by the impropriety but she dis- 


*° A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1914), p. 383. 
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dains the aunt’s criticism: “From the time the ship sailed 
until I reached this wicked place, there wasn’t a word said or 
a look looked that made me think that I wasn’t just as right 
and safe as if I had been in my own room at home.” This is 
unconvincing, however, because she had allowed a drunken 
rake to make love to her. He had been sent by his family on 
a salubrious sea journey and she had decided to help in his 
reform. Her innocence is nevertheless tarnished, as it is when 
an Italian mistakes her for a loose woman because she travels 
alone. Howells damned that obscene European cast of mind 
which misconceives independence for sensuality but neither his 
disclaimer nor hers is persuasive. The divine Lydia is simply 
not entirely respectable and everyone agrees, finally, that the 
hero is right to take her to California where she is anonymous. 
Recalling the anguish of the Lapham sisters, Marcia Gaylord’s 
passionate jealousy, we try to find a serene or untainted woman 
and we discover only one, Margaret Vance of A Hazard of 
New Fortunes. And her destiny is to be a nun. 

The leading heroine of genteel fiction, then, is neither an angel 
nor a devil but somehow she joins the benignity of the first 
with the piquancy of the second. It was this image of American 
women, incidentally, that held the European imagination. 
During the course of the century, European visitors—from 
Frances Wright, Tocqueville, to the French novelist Paul 
Bourget—had arrived here and decided that American society 
was, as Bourget said, “ incarnated in this woman.” What she 
symbolized, he explained, was “ neither sensuality nor tender- 
ness ” but a combination of the two.”° America, conceived as 
a land that combined innocence and virility, idealism with 
downrightness, seemed finally to have fulfilled the elaborate 
yearning of a whole civilization and, in its women, to have fused 
eros and agape. 

American society shared this yearning, of course, and came 
to accept the world’s opinion of its achievement. And though 
it was accustomed to believe that ardor indicated radical 
depravity of the soul, it tried to discount the fact that ardent 
men and women were attractive, lively people. In order to 
represent this conflict, writers decided on a common group of 


2° Qutre-Mer (New York, 1895), p. 109. 
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images and seized occasions, such as the Civil War, provided 
by history. For they realized that American civilization would 
not flourish until it encouraged larger freedom in the individual 
conscience, until it recognized the joy and honor of love. It 
was Howells, finally, who organized society’s decisions and 
indecisions: his double talk displayed and masked America’s 
double vision. Forcing his substantial talent to remain within 
the limits of the genteel code, he exploited the conscience of 
his generation in order to titillate it with his discoveries. As 
a result, he established this heroine’s place in the American 
imagination and her fame in our literature. Gibson’s portraits 
adorned the apartments and Howells’s heroines peopled the 
fantasies of the men at Harvard, for these girls seemed best 
to represent a middle ground in the antipodes of love. 
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The following fellowships, scholarships, and junior instructorships are 
available to specially qualified students who are accepted as candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in English at The Johns Hopkins 
University. Those marked * are specifically for students in the Depart- 
ment of English; the others are available in open university competition. 
There are no teaching or other requirements except for the junior in- 
structorships. 


GUSTAV BISSING FELLOWSHIPS. Up to $3,000. 
(for post-doctoral research or advanced Ph.D. candidates). 
* ALLEN DICKEY SCHOLARSHIP. $2,000 plus tuition. 
* PRESIDENT’S SCHOLARSHIPS. $1,000 plus tuition. 
* SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. $600 plus tuition. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS. Tuition. 


* JUNIOR INSTRUCTORSHIPS. $750 plus tuition. 
(teaching one section of writing or literature). 


Applications must be completed by March 1, including at least three 
letters of recommendation, and awards will be made about April 1. 
Requests for application blanks should be addressed to the Director of 
Admissions. Further information may be obtained from the 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
SHRIVER HALL, 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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Four Berichmarks in Criticism 





STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


ee 
“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, I think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and ind ial artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, i often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 864 pages $5.50 
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